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‘¢The Submerged Tenth” is the admirable phrase invented 


q hy one of the Messrs. Booth, to describe conveniently that 
a most ignorant or most vicious grade of people in London who 
4a vive the most difficulty in government and, in general, in 


social order. 

We are constantly saying in these pages that everybody 
in this world is poor, and that we all need to help each 
other as we need to be helped by each other. It follows 
that many a person is in his duty, though he have no per- 
sonal work among the Submerged Tenth. Thus a spirited 
school-mistress who quickens the lives of torty intelligent 
children every day so that all of them next morning are in 
hetter condition to serve God and man, is just as valuable a 
member of society as is the most effective friendly nurse 
‘sin the slums.” And this is just as true when the children 
are clad in purple and tine linen as when they are in a 
Ragged School. We must free ourselves from all rigmarole 
about the ‘fields of duty,” such as the poor novels indulge 
in, or even Miss Jane Taylor's poems, and Miss Edgeworth’s 


stories. 
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‘¢Begears and sweeps” have no more claim on our ten- 
derness or love than have butchers, or bakers, or the makers 
of candle-sticks, or bankers, or manufacturers, or statesmen, 
or the wives or children of any of these. 

And they have no less. They have as much. And the 
reason, and the only reason, why the Submerged Tenth or 
the slums occupy so much space ina journal like this, why 
we give to them more space than we give to the needs ot 
bankers, or artists, or journalists, is that the problem of the 
Submerged Tenth is much more difficult’ than the problem 
presented by the needs of bankers and artists and journalists. 
Indeed, the amere tact that people are not in the Submerged 
Tenth shows that they have a certain faculty of taking care 
of themselves; while the other tact that people are  sub- 
merged shows that they are not experts in swimming, and 
that somebody somewhere must provide tor them some sort 


of life preserver. 


Grxenat Boorn would say that his work is primarily and 


chiefly among the Submerged Tenth of London. Tle and 


his are trying to follow the greatest example and ‘to save 
that which is lost.” Not that which is going to be lost, or is 
likely to be lost, or which may be lost, but that which is al- 
ready lost. General Booth’s plans have been conceived with 
infinite courage, and one has now a right to say that they 
have been carried out with extraordinary success. 

jut General Booth and his resolute officers are working, 
in London, at terrible disadvantage. Under the present 
political and commercial system of Great) Britain, she offers 
open harbors to all the Submerged Tenths of the world, and 
to all the people in them. The principle of tree trade ex- 
pects and provokes people to buy in the cheapest markets. 
Whether it be a laborer you buy, a workman or an artist, 
you are to buy him, and all consideration= but of that of 


cheapness Js.to be set asiee as a piece ot old-fashioned senti- 


ment. 




































THE SUBMERGED TENTII. 


Now it, by the help ot angels and archangels, Gen, Booth 

and his army could tomorrow litt the tour hundred thousand 
people who make the Submerged Tenth of London to-day, 
and carry them to less crowded lands, betore one month was 
over a new Submerged Tenth,—tfour hundred thousand other 
ready-made paupers would occupy their places,—living in 
their tenements, starving with their hunger, and) thirsting 
with their thirst. For England places no restriction upon 
the import of men, women, and children, And her theory 
and policy compel her master-workmen to buy laborers tn 
the cheapest market. This is essential to the theory of tree 
trade, 

True, it is ensy to see that the requisition thus made on 
London and England is not fair. Somebody has made Lon- 
don what it is. Somebody has laid sewers in the streets, 
and somebody has brought fresh water trom the hill sides. 
If somebody had not done this the newly arrived Submerged 
Tenth could not live a day in London. Somebody has built 
and equipped the hospitals of London, its schools, its li- 
braries, and established its courts of justice. Nay, some- 
body has built its factories, Tt may be chivalrous and gen- 
erous to say to all the starving people of the world, ‘Come 
and divide this with us: vou shall have equal share.” But 
it is not fair. Tt is not Christian. 

In the division of the goods thus provided, the peopl 
who have paid for them are to be the first considered. 

The tax-payers of a community have certain rights in it= 
institutions and in its fixed property which temporary visi- 
tors do not have, precisely because they have done nothing 
for its welfare. 


Iv skeMS as well to examine such an object upon the 
largest scales betore we take the same risks in our own 
cities and states, younger than London, and not so rich. 

We have no Submerged Tenth in Boston, in New York, ip 
Chicago or Philadelphia. 


And there is no reason why we should have any. 
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The largest traction which the worst pessimist could name 
as in danger of chronic pauperism in our cities, is not one- 
fiftieth of the people. 

To reduce that fraction is our duty, and to do so is quite 
possible, 

And the nation has it fora duty to determine very finely 
just to what extent it can and will welcome the Submerged 
Tenths of other races,—of the rest of the world. It has a 
distinct duty in this direction. The nation is rich, strong, 
and bountiful. But it must do nothing by halves. It must 
not welcome guests whom it cannot entertain. It must not, 
as our fine proverb says, ‘* bite off more than it can chew.” 
It must receive no more emigrants than it can feed, clothe, 
teach, and provide with comfortable homes. It must itselt 
determine what this proportion is. 

There is no inhumanity in telling a man or woman to stay 
at home till we are ready to receive him or her. There is 
no inhumanity in the hospital which provides well for fifty 
patients, instead of neglecting, by half care, a hundred. 
And the nation which undertakes what it cannot do in wel- 
coming the starving of every land, only repeats the misery 
and inhumanity of the darkest side of England. 

Kpwarp E. HALr. 


OUR JUVENILE DELINQUEN IS. * 
REV. M. MCG. DANA, D.D. 


More and more is attention being directed to the cause of 
crime. What and where are the sources of criminality ? 
This is the inquiry that is leading us to emphasize preventive 
methods and throwing up into the tore-tront the tremendous 
and imperative work of child-saving. As long as the sources 
of crime are untouched, the supply of criminals will) con- 


4 
* A paper read at the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion held at New Haven, May, 1895. 
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tinue. The most intelligent procedure, therefore, is to con- 
cern ourselves more with the prevention than with the cure 
of crime. There is blended merey and economy in such a 
course, That is what is investing the study of heredity and 
environment with such importance and promise. 

Looking at the mighty army of law-breakers in our coun- 
try, the large numbers in confinement in our penal institu- 
tions of every grade, and alarmed as we may well be at the 
undiminishing commitments by our courts for crime, it Is 
hut natural to inquire, What are the conditions which, in a 
measure, largely account for this state of things. 


THe Evonvurion or rut CriMina. 


With the phenomena of crime we have long been made 
familiar, but we have not concerned ourselves sufficiently 
with the beginnings of and the provocatives to a criminal 
life. Studying reformatory methods and devising reforma- 
tory institutions has largely absorbed penologists, but now 
there is a more hopetul sign in the awakened interest to get 
at the causes of crime. 

We have at present such abundant data gathered from the 
records of penal institutions and from the careful investiga- 
tion of individual cases, that we are able, with a good deal 
of accuracy, not only to classify criminals, but to get at the 
causes of their abnormal, and to society, harmful lives. — If 
some crime is incurable, that is important, for that fact ought 
largely to control in the treatment of those addicted to that 
form of it. The French school of criminology claims that 
the greater part of crime arises from = social conditions and 
hence is amenable to reformation, 

Beuchner says ‘‘that defect of intelligence, poverty, and 
want of education are the three great factors in crime.” 
Major McGlaughry, for years chief of the Chicago police, 
considers criminal parentage and associations, together with 
parental neglect of children, as the primary cause producing 
the criminal class, while D’Olivevrona, author of a work en- 
titled «+ Habitual Criminality,” asserts that three-tourths of 
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those who enter prison haye been led into a lite of crime 
from the neglect of education. We pride ourselves upon 
our free school system, yet I have seen the estimate, that 
only 6 out of every 16 of the children of the United States 
are at school every day in the educational year. Four of 
the remaining 10 go only occasionally, and the other 6 grow 
up in practical ignorance. This state of things in this coun- 
try of tree schools, will give us, if uncorrected, a generation 
of blockheads or criminals. 

Then, too, it is the very young children whom we have 
hitherto overlooked. | Uncared for at home, not yet arrived 
at school age, they have been sutfered to grow up with bad 
habits and acquire criminal tendencies. The first teacher to 
impress this strangely neglected class, is environment ; their 
first years are spent amid circumstances that almost predes- 
tine to crime, and hence, the awakened public attention to 
their needs is investing with immense importance the at- 
tempt to graft kindergartens on our tree-school system, — It 
is beginning to be seen and felt that a fatal mistake had been 
made in omitting to do for those of comparatively tender 
years. Too young to be admitted to the public schools, the 
children have been lett to the demoralizing influence of street 
life, with its baleful associations, and thus acquire a bias 
towards a vicious or criminal life, before society has made x 
single effort to guard and train them in the principles ot 
right living. 

Weighty were the words of Richard Watson Gilder, who, 
in speaking of the importance of doing for the children 
under school age, in New York, said: «Plant a free kin- 
dergarten in any quarter of this over-crowded metropolis, 
and you have begun then and there the work of making bet- 
ter lives, better homes, better citizens, and a better city.” 


The CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 


Those who have made a study of juvenile delinquents re- 
ort finding a number of,anomalies. The morbid physical 
| , ‘ 


characters are 69 per cent., or double those without any 
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moral anomaly. In the cases of certain kinds ot delin- 
quents, physical anomalies range as high as 72 to 85 per 
cent. One fact which investigation confirms is the num- 
ber of anomalies among children which disappear through 
education, 

Conditions producing juvenile delinquency have been di- 
vided into two fundamental ones: (1) Conditions resid- 
ing within the personality and (2) conditions residing out- 
side in the environment. In England, returns show 84 boys 
in prison under 21 to every 16 girls: in reformatories, 85 
hoys to every 15 girls: in industrial schools, 79 boys to 
every 21 girls. 

In the latter schools more than one-half inmates are il- 
legitimate, or have one or both parents dead, or are off- 
spring of parents who have deserted them. As showing the 
degenerate condition of parents, Morrison cites the tact that 
between TS87 and 1891 no less than 39 in every LOO of the 
inmates of English and Scotch industrial schools had lost one 
parent. 

The parental condition of 50 per cent. of juvenile crimi- 
nals is abnormal. One young offender in every two has only 
one or no parent, or is illegitimate, or was deserted, er is of 
criminal parentage. — Deserted children torm six per cent. of 
the retormatory and industrial school population. Of 50 per 
cent, of juvenile offenders living at home at the time of their 
offence, 15 per cent. had parents not titted to be entrusted 
with their education. The same authority claims that it is 
better to lose both parents than one, because then they are 
taken in charge by some institution or by the authorities. 
Substantially the same report is made as to the homes from 
which these delinquents come, that we make in this country. 
Only in 6 per cent. of cases visited by the agent of the home 
departments in England were the homes found morally tit to 
live in, and in Manchester 68 per cent. of the parents of 
juvenile delinquents were found to be disreputable. 

Our statistics as to the antecedent conditions and relations 
of the inmates of industrial and reformatory schools have not 
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been as well tabulated as those in Great Britain, so that we 
cannot as yet report the exact percentage of orphans or half- 
orphans, or from what sort of homes they come, but prob- 
ably the data obtainable from New York institutions may 
represent pretty nearly the average of most other states. 

In the House of Refuge in 1894 there were 531 boys, 85 
girls, total 616; 78 per cent. were from tenements and 
shanties, 67 per cent. were from comfortable homes, 33 per 
cent. were trom uncomfortable homes, 137 were without one 
parent. 

In the New York Juvenile Asylum there were in 1894, 
182 boys, 47 girls, total 599: 269 had but one parent living. 

In the Industrial School, Rochester, in 1893, there were 
642 boys, 113 girls, total 755; 145 had lost one or both 
parents. 

In the New York Catholic Protectorate in 1892, there 
were 3,125 inmates: of these, 1,947 had lost one or both 
parents. 

It would appear that the majority of the parents of these 
juvenile oftenders are not intemperate, though, in the larger 
number of instances, the environment is unfavorable. 

Quite generally is it true that : 

1. The intellectual capacity of these delinquents is of a 
feeble order. They may be precocious in certain particulars, 
but mentally they are not strong. 

2. Morally, most of them show obtension, their sense ot 
right and wrong being largely undeveloped. 

3. They have also a feebleness of will and character, part- 
ly the product of hereditary and partly the result of the lack 
of education, 

1, Physically, they show constitutional defects and in- 
firmities. The loss of one or both parents in such a large 
proportion of cases indicates descent from an enfeebled and 
decadent stock. 

». In person, many of them show that they are degener- 
ates. Ina word, most of¢these offenders are the product of 


untavorable biologic and social conditions. In Great Brit- 
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ain the former predominate in the cases of offenders against 


persons, while social conditions lead to other forms of crime. 
DIMINISHING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


The reports of the police in New York show a decided 
lessening of juvenile offenders. Commitments of petty girl 
thieves tell off from one in every 745 in 1865, when the 
population was 726,586, to one in 8,259 in 1893. 

Male petty thieves have tallen off some 700 during 25 
years. A like decrease of children’s crimes is reported. In 
1875, 932 males and 207 females were arraigned: in 1895 
only 238 males and 36 females. 

These cheering results in our great metropolis are at- 
tributed to the labors of charitable and philanthropic socie- 
ties. They show how surely juvenile vagraney and crime 
will yield to remedial and preventive measures, and also con- 
tirm the beliet that when these assume large dimensions and 
are systematically pursued, we may hope for a still more 
marked improvement in the character of our juvenile popu- 
lation. 

Remedial ettort lies along certain well defined lines, and 
its promise and imperativeness are being increasingly recog- 
nized, 

1. Environment is the first thing to be improved. The 
home is where the work of saving the rising generation must 
hegin. In the interests of public morality, decent and 
wholesome homes must be guaranteed to the masses of the 
population, which now crowd together in’ sections of our 
vreat cities. What are we to infer as to the early environ- 
ment of such offenders as are tound in Elmira Reformatory, 
when we are told that of more than 6,000 prisoners exam- 
ined, over 50 per cent. came trom positively had homes, and 
10 per cent. had only what could be described as fairly good 
homes? More than this, over 57 per cent. were in these 
homes at the time of committing crime, while the great pro- 
portion of the remainder did not leave home till after the age 
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of fourteen. The overcrowding of the population, both in 
houses and districts, has confessedly evil effects of various 
and serious kinds. All the privacy and sacredness that 
should be in home lite are simply impossible in’ the tene- 
ments of the more densely populated wards of our eréat 
cities. This is what lends such signiticanee to the movement 
to improve the tenements. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done in this line in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, 1s 
per cent. of the population in 1891 slept, cooked, and lived 
inasingle room. This herding together of people is one 
frightful source of the low morale among the young. There 
is no healthful home lite possible under such condition~, aud 
juvenile crime will not abate while this state of things ix per- 
mitted. The emphasis needs to be put anew upon the home, 
and everything the law can do should be done to secure the 
proper housing of those who can have little choice as to 
where they shall live, and this should be supplemented hy 
every possible encouragement to philanthropic associations 
and individuals to erect model tenements. AIL such efforts 
publicly attest our interest in the promotion of a higher 
home life. It puts a premium on cleanliness and opens the 
way for improvement in health and morals, which is now the 
great desideratum, in the congested districts of all great 
centres of population. It is the greed of land-lords, the 
hitherto civic indifference to where or how the masses live, 
as well as the gregarious instincts of the people themselves, 
that has brought about the overcrowding in New York city, 
where one ward (the tenth) exceeds in density of population 
that of any equivalent district in the known world. It is the 
moral side of this condition of things, with its menace to 
health and morals, that this last winter in New York was 
brought to public attention, and reformatory efforts insti- 
tuted which promise to result in amendment. ‘The pathos ot 
the movement is in the fact that it is really a cry for better 
homes. The people themselves are being imbued with 
nobler aspirations, and are beginning to realize the value 


of a cleanly, wholesome, and morally conditioned home. 
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The better housing of the people means an improved outlook 
for the young. It means the restraints, the safe guards, and 
helps inseparable trom a well-conditioned home-lite. — Estab- 
lish this, exalt the domestic ideals of the city’s denizens, and 
you will have done the most eftective thing to stay juvenile 
crime and secure a more promisetul outlook tor coming gen- 
erations. With this effort to improve the tenements, in 
which over one-halt the people of New York live, should be 
added, whatever will change the environment still further, 
as, for example, cleaner streets, neighborhood parks, and 
public baths. In fact, there is in progress a general move- 
ment abroad, as well as in our own land, to secure fresh air 
and sunshine for the tenements, small parks and play 
grounds in the crowded districts of city and town, tor these 
condition the health, the comfort, as well as morals, of the 
teeming millions. — Glasgow maintains six or seven baths at 
a cost of S1O0,000 a piece. Three English cities have made 
nearly as liberal provision, Out of 255,035 in tenements in 
New York, inspected by committees, only 306° persons had 
access to bath rooms in houses where they dwelt. Our con- 
tention is that an improved environment for the young wil] 
save them trom crime, and will prove a good investment for 
the body politic. 

Diversified educational facilities also must) be reckoned 
mong these remedial efforts. Since the passage ot the act 
of 1870, providing for primary and secondary education in 
England, the number of school children has increased trom 
1,500,000 to 5,000,000, The number of persons in prison 
has tallen trom 12,000 to 5,000, and juvenile delinquent~ 
and ottenders have declined trom 14,000 to 5,000.) This. 
Mr. Lubbock attributes, in his address before the sociologi- 
eal convention in Paris. October, 1894, to the extension ot 
education, Kindergartens, wherever established, have been 
found not only to directly improve the tastes, the habits, in 
a word, the character of those who attend them, but indirect - 
ly to raise the tone of the homes trom whence these children 


come, Cleanliness, order, and better manners are the truits 
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of the kindergarten instruction in the humble abodes where 
these kindergartners live. Boys’ clubs, with their libraries, 
gymnasiums, games, and social entertainments, promise to 
transform juvenile life in the city’s slums. Crime to many 
a youth is largely a question of athletics. Juvenile gang 
have been the out-working of the superabundant steam with 
which the young are supplied. The youthful tough is the 
product of the tenement. The gang can be supplanted by 
the club, and that means not only the proverbial ounce of 
prevention administered wisely, but the organization of boys 
for healthful and moral purposes. In many neighborhoods 
in some of our cities, once infested with gangs of lawless 
youth, are now well organized clubs, which hold their num- 
bers to a manly life, allow expressions te all their instincts 
for sport and society, and imbue them with better ambitions. 
This saves the youth from criminal acts and habits. The 
‘¢neighborhood libraries” have also played a large part in 
reforming and refining youthful life. .Esthetic starvation 
is at the bottom of much of the dime novel reading, hitherto 
so pernicious in its effects. Put within their reach good 
reading and you will be surprised to see how eager is the de- 
sire for it. Now, this is genuine remedial work and the re- 
sults of it are such as to give promise of reclaiming juvenile 
life and of saving it from the influences likely to degrade it. 
We are on the eve of a renaissance of interest in this kind ot 
work in behalf of youth that needs only a brighter destiny. 
How prodigious is the task of training youth, of saving and 
shaping the young life on which the tuture weal of society 
depends. The trend of opinion and feeling is clear and de- 
cisive for the work. The air rings with the proof that social 
problems are supreme. Weare our brothers’ keepers. The con- 
dition of the submerged tenth concerns the other nine-tenths. 
We want an awakened civic and social conscience. — Evil is 
wrought for want of thought. Exposure of wrong is a duty. 
To prevent the huddling of the poor in unhealthy rooms, to 
protect childhood and yout) from the corrupting influence ot 
bad literature, to provide for them wholesome restraints, 
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varied recreations, social training, the broadest and brightest 
life,—that will be remedial work, timely and effective, that 
will save the rising generation and give us what Ruskin says 
he has long pled for, ‘¢a clean country, a beautitul people.” 

The work of the twentieth century will culminate in a re- 
constructed society, in new cities wherein flourish righteous- 


ness, peace, and plenty. 


THE FRATERNAL COUNCIL OF JAMAICA PLAIN. 


Until the time of the Civil War Jamaica Plain had been 
an old-fashioned New England village, where all the people 
knew each other. Since the war the changes to city condi- 
tions have been increasingly rapid, whereas in the earlier 
period people moved into the village to stay, and largely 
owned their houses, and owned their pews in the meeting- 
house: the proportion has now come to be very large who 
hire their house, or only a ‘*flat,” by the month, and speed- 
ily move out to another street, or over to Somerville or New- 
ton. These people do not own, and often they do not even 
hire, pews in church. Their next-door neighbors may not 
know them. It may be a kindly accident when their chil- 
dren are brought to Sunday School. The wife and mother 
may be very lonely, so that in the midst of well-intentioned 
neighbors it is an accident if any one befriends her. She 
may have been once a member of some church, and she may 
not in years have heard a word of welcome from her church 
people, or had a call from a minister. 

Perhaps the extremely poor do not suffer so much from 
‘san unfriendly world” as those of fairly comfortable means, 
who swell the population of our large towns, without stay- 
ing long enough in one house to form any close attachments, 
or, as it were, to strike their roots into the soil. 

This sort of situation of many tamilies in Jamaica Plain 
led to the formation of the Fraternal Council about two years 
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ago. Besides the great Catholic Church, ministering to 
thousands of people, mostly of the Irish traditions, there 
were six Protestant churches. The Unitarian was the old 
church, established in 1770, when its parish was a geographi- 
cal precinct of the town of Roxbury. The Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Trinitarian Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
tinally the Universalists, had organized churches as the popu- 
lation had grown. Meantime, certain vexing questions had 
arisen. Where was the Unitarian, or the Baptist parish ? 
Who constituted it? Was its minister sure that he had the 
names of all these who properly should belong on his list ? 
How many tamilies were there in the community who were 
outside all the churches’ How many children who were in 
no Sunday School ? 

These were questions which it} was becoming difficult to 
answer. The fact was, no minister in church could well an- 
swer them without coéperation with all the other churches 
and ministers. Moreover, all the churches together were 
evidently responsible for the moral and religious condition of 
Jamaica Plain. Tf they were responsible together, they 
ought to do something together, and of this conviction a 
meeting was called in the Unitarian Parish House, ©The six 
Protestant churches were all represented, besides certain out- 
lying churches in the district around the Boylston Station. 
The situation was discussed, it being cordially agreed that we 
ought to act in union, and a committee was formed to take 
the preliminary steps for closer organization. — The commit- 
tee had first to determine what should be considered the 
hounds of their larger joint parish, the Boylston people 
agreeing to be responsible for their own district. 

The earlier meetings of the committee were in the spring 
and summer of 1893. In the autumn we got fairly under 
way. We had secured the services of an excellent woman as 
our missionary agent, whose salary was apportioned among 
the six churches, with reference both to their numbers and 
their resources. Our orgtnization consisted of the six min- 


isters and tive delegates trom each church. The Episcopal 
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minister was elected president of the body, which was now 


called the Fraternal Council, and the Baptist minister was 
] 























made its secretary. Its executive committee had one mem- 

her from each church. The president and the secretary 

represented their own churches upon this committee. The d 

other tour members were lay men (or women), including 

the treasurer, who came from the Universalist Church. 
As soon as the agent began her work, a missionary com- 

mittee was found necessary to meet her, as often as the last 

Wednesday atternoon ot each month. — This committee also 


consisted of delegates, not to exceed six from each church, 


and including the ministers and the superintendents of the ; 
Sunday Schools. It has become the custom tor the agent to 





vive a somewhat detailed report to this committee, with a 
written list for each church of the families, and the children 
3 of Sunday School age, whom she has found in the course of 
her visiting. These names must be looked up by the sub- 
committees of the churches before the next meeting, Our 
agent has made thousands of calls, and is each month report- 
ing families whom the ministers could) scarcely have other- 
wise discovered. It is evident that her office is not **to save 
work” for the ministers or others, but rather to give every- 
one more to do, and to render more efficient directions to 
the friendly ** parish calls” upon new people. She can, and 
does, also specially befriend lonely persons and the sick. 
About four times in the year we have a social meeting, 
taking turns from one church to another, as in the case ot 
our other meetings, which are all held in rotation in all the 
churches. We ask each church to send trom twenty to 
thirty delegates to these **Socials,” including the members 
of the regular committees. We have here an opportunity to 
discuss matters of importance to our community. We hear 
dan consider the public report of our agent, and listen to 
speakers, such as Dean Hodges or Dr. Hale, whom our ex- 
ecutive committee have provided. We have, besides, the 





great privilege of meeting the most earnest people of all the 





other churches in the genuine, albeit informal, ¢*c¢ommunion 
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service,” whi h always follows the addresses, when we take 
light refreshments together before the meeting closes. 

This Fraternal Council seems to have in it ‘*the pressure 
and potency” of much good. — The plan is very simple, and 
with no elaborate machinery. The expense is not excessive 
—not seven hundred dollars a year in all, © We are actually 
trying to make our six churches responsible together for the 
ground which we have heretofore but ineffectually covered. 
We have a good hope that it is now hardly possible for any 
stranger to move into our streets without promptly being 
given a hearty welcome to the fellowship of our churches in 
general, and then specially of the particular church which 
the person may choose. We have already got a pretty care- 
ful census of our whole community, so as to know better 
than ever before what our problem here is. On the other 
hand, it may well be said that we are just at the beginning of 
our duty. It remains to be seen whether we are good 
enough, and in earnest, to go forward to the more thorough 
accomplishment of the work for which churches exist. Cer- 
tainly an admirable spirit of co6éperation already shows it- 


self in all our churches. Pp. 


THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM.”* 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


The great peace movement of our century has been rapid- 
ly organizing itself in recent years along many different 
lines. One of these lines is the peace-society movement, 
which has grown since its inception eighty years ago, until 
now there are about three hundred peace organizations in 
different parts of the world. Nearly every great city of 
Europe has such an organization, endeavoring to create pub- 





* An address given at the opening of the Lake Mohonk Arbitration 


Conference, June 5, 1895. 
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lic sentiment among the nations in favor of the settlement ot 
all difficulties, between man and man, and between nation 
and nation, by peaceful means rather than by resort to war. 
In 1845 began the peace-congress movement, but after 1852 
it was discontinued until 1880, whea, at Paris, the first ot 
the modern series of peace congresses was held, during the 
time of the French International Exposition, Since that 
time six of these congresses have been held in’ different 
capitals and cities of Europe. In these congresses, the sub- 
jects of international arbitration, arbitration: treaties, and a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration have claimed a large 
amount of attention. 

In the year 1889 there was also organized at Paris an 
Inter-parliamentary Peace Union, It was formed by mem- 
bers of the British and French parliaments, with a few repre- 
sentatives from other countries, who met in Paris to study 
the methods by which greater international harmony might 
be produced. This Union has grown until, at the time ot 
the last annual meeting at the Hague, its membership num- 
hered twelve hundred, all the European nations except Rus- 
sia being represented in it, some of them by nearly all the 
members of their national legislatures, as in the case of Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Holland. 

We are so far removed from the international jealousie~ 
and difficulties of the Old World that we have given little at- 
tention to the militarism of Europe, and before we were 
aware of it, this militarism began stealthily to work its way 
into our own country. Our nation needs to be aroused at 
once to the danger which threatens its international relations 
trom this source. 

There are one or two important reasons why this Confer- 
ence should limit its discussions specifically to the subject ot 
international arbitration. In the first place, that is the phase 
of the subject on which we can all agree. There are but 
three views of the subject of war. One is that war is a di- 
vine institution, and ought to be kept up because of the 
goodness and the glory of it; that view is rapidly passing 
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away. The second is that war may sometimes be a neces- 
sity, in extreme cases; a large proportion of the people ot 
civilized nations hold this view. But most of this class of 
thinkers are of the opinion further that war and the war sys- 
tem are such great evils that every possible means of pre- 
venting war and breaking down its spirit should be brought 
into operation. There is a third view, which is that war is 
always and everywhere wrong, and that view is held by a 
considerable number of persons. You will be glad to know 
that in the great peace movement of our time, people hold- 
ing both these views meet in the utmost harmony and dis- 
cuss the great questions pertaining to international peace 
without any clashing whatever. © We shall certainly be able 
to do that here. 

Again, we have passed the sentimental stage in the his- 
tory ot the peace movement, That is necessarily the first 
stage in every reform movement. The sentiment of the 
civilized world .is already practically opposed to war and in 
tavor of peace, and one ot the objects of conterences like 
this is to assist in concentrating this public sentiment, much 
of which is lving about unused, and in hurling it against the 
war system of the world. © Very little, comparatively, is 
said in any peace congress to-day about public sentiment : 
we have reached a time when practical means are being dis- 
cussed for the settling of difficulties. We are here to help 
concentrate a public opinion which is very largely in favor 
of peace, and to bring it to bear against the war system. 

International arbitration springs out of that spirit of inter- 
nationalism which has been growing up more and more dur- 
ing our century. There has come to be, in this century, an 
international conscience: the nations are beginning to feel 
that they are members one of another, that their interests 
sare common, that the purposes of their national life are very 
largely one, and that they cannot do without one another, 


hut must have each ether’s help. Hence arise treaties ot 


commerce, treaties of extradition, ete. | Arbitration is only 
sone of the many lines of international coéperation in which 
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this growing spirit expresses itself. Hence we have seat- 
tered all over the world our ministers and consuls, who, in 
recent years, have come to be real peacemakers. Diplomacy 
used to mean the art of getting nations into war, but it has 
come to mean the art of peacetul coéperation. 

When this spirit of internationalism began to express it- 
self, arbitration at once appeared. The first’ real cases ot 
international arbitration were between this country and 
Great) Britain, less than a century ago. These were pro- 
vided tor by the Jay treaty of T794. From 1816 to the 
present time, there has been an average, through the whol 
seventy-nine years, of one important case of arbitration per 
vear. Only tour or tive of these are known to most peo- 
ple, for one war makes more noise than a hundred arbitra- 
tions, and costs more than a thousand. Only recently the 
President of the United States, as arbitrator, settled a difti- 
culty between Brazil and the Argentine Republic involving a 
territory of thirty thousand square miles, and the papers ot 
this country had perhaps two inches of notice of it! In the 
last twenty years these cases have occurred at the rate of 
two or three a year. They have covered questions ot 
houndary, of insult to the flag, of property, of personal in- 
jury,—every question, in fact, with which nations have to 
do, except the one question of the actual existence of the 
national life. In every case the difficulty has been settled 
for all time, and no war has ever grown out of any of them. 
Our country has settled more than forty of these difficulties. 
During this period of eighty years we have had three wars 
with foreign nations, lasting altogether only four years and 
a halt. We have been literally the peace nation of the 
world. Great Britain has settled about a dozen in the same 
period, and all the nations of Europe have had from one to 
seven cases. Japan and China have in this way settled dit- 
ficulties : all the South American republics except two, and 
two of the Central American republics, have done the same 
What it is proposed to do is to erystalize into law what i-: 
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the general practice of the United States to-day, and to a 
considerable extent the practice of other nations. 

We shall find another interesting subject of discussion in 
the proposed establishment of a great international tribunal 
of arbitration, which shall be to the nations of the world 
What the United States Supreme Court is to the states of this 
Union. There is considerable difference of opinion among 
jurists, and even among leading peace men, as to the possi- 
bility of such a court, and yet it will come legitimately with- 
in the range of the discussions of this conterence. 

Again, we shall doubtless find it our place to consider cer- 
tain obstacles to international arbitration ;—the grave difli- 
culties to be removed in the Old World: what historic pre- 
judices are to be gotten out of the way : what special nation- 
al difficulties are in the way of our own country’s adopting 
arbitration as a permanent policy: what there is in the race 
instincts of difterent countries to prevent international arbi- 
tration. 

I hope, especially, that the Conterence may see its way to 
pronounce itself strongly upon the subject of a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between this country and Great Brit- 
ain. 

If the United States could be aroused, in the next four 
months, to the importance ot this measure, and could) be 
made thoroughly acquainted with the spirit: that) prevails 
among the middle classes of the British people, there is little 
doubt that next winter we shall actually see the consummation 
of this movement that has been going on between these two 
countries since 1887, and that the closing years of this nine- 
teenth century will be crowned with a treaty between these 
two countries, which shall become a model for treaties between 
other countries, and finally create a cordon of treaties among 
the civilized nations which will girdle the earth and bring 
about the peace of the world. 
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BY HERMAN F. HEGNER. 
Tlead: Worker of Chicago Commons, 


During the last century there have been striking changes 
in humane relations. Warfare is now recognized as barbar- 
ous, demoralizing, and inhuman. Prison tortures, wife 
beating, and cruelty to children have become crimes, and 
wanton cruelty to lower animals is punished by law. Sut- 
fering sentient being has received a legal protection that has 
never betore, in the history of the world, been afforded it. 
As we compare this state of humane sentiment with what it 
used to be, we wonder what has brought about the change. 
It is not necessary to go very far for a cause. Humane 
workers, with an admirable Christian spirit, are laboring in 
all parts of the civilized world, with tireless energy, to pre- 
vent cruelty, cultivate a humane sentiment, and lessen the 
amount of human suffering. Side by side with the educa- 
tion of the intellect has gone the education of the heart. 
The college is the fountain source ot the first, and humane 
Christianity that of the second. But their work has been 
vitally related. Economics has occasionally gone to the hu- 
mane worker for facts bearing on poverty and pauperism. 
Ethics has received valuable material pertaining to human 
rights, penalties, and duties. Thus humane effort has been 
of much value to the social sciences. This fact, together 
with the great work done in suppressing cruelty to animals, 
social inhumanity, and international warfare, suggests the 
query whether humane education ought not be given a 





larger place in our colleges. In answering this question, 
two channels of thought suggest themselves: The intrinsic 
value of humane education in its relation to the general wel- 
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tare; and its value as a discipline in our higher institutions 
of learning. 

The Awmane sentiment is the element that gives our study 
a distinctive individual character. It may be defined as that 
disposition that impels men to relieve suffering and condemn 
cruelty. In relation to the general welfare, it may be ex- 
pressed in the principle that lessening the amount ot sufter- 
ing raises the degree of happiness, and adds to the sum 
total of human well-being. This principle works in all de- 
departments of humane efforts. It is a practical expression 
of the Christ-spirit, and is the central principle of an ethics 
that expresses the great sympathetic heart of Jesus, the Son 
of Man. It has been the great humanizing power in the 
history of the world, and has always cried for peace. But 
that this sentiment has had a powertul influence in the de- 
velopment of our present type of civilization has, until very 
recently, hardly been suspected. The historian has not 
recognized the disciplinary value of a study of humane 
forces, nor their importance as agents in the evolution ot 
higher types of society. Should he ever recognize it, a 
more altruistic science of history, in which will tigure large- 
ly the influence of the humane sentiment in preventing war- 
fare, and stimulating progress, will be evolved. The first 
step in this direction has already been taken. Historians 
are changing their methods. The history of the doings of 
few monarchs who sat on their thrones, and, at a wave of 
the hand, sacrificed thousands of lives to gratify their hates 
or lusts, is no longer accepted as an adequate history of a 
people. — This kind of literary effort is no longer demanded 
or tolerated. The movements among the people; their 
struggles for freedom: the evolution of democracy; the 
wrongs of the oppressed; the groans of the multitude— 
these are the subjects the most advanced historians are 
studying, and a humane ethics of life underlies this study. 

Head Professor Herman E. von Holst of the University 
of Chicago, in his lectuye on the French Revolution, lays 


special stress upon the inhumanity of the rulers: the suffer- 
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ings of the people; the terrible sense of injustice that mas- 
tered the populace: the arousing of the latent fires of fury 

























by this injustice and suftering: and the final terrors of the 
eruption, with the reign of blood and horror that followed. 
He uses these tacts to emphasize the importance of humane 
laws. It is an impressive chapter in the history of the in- 
human sentiment. Arrogance of place, with consequent in- 
justice and suffering among the people, militates against the 
humane emotions and makes demons of men. The French 
Revolution teaches a terrible lesson of the need of democ- 
racy. The humane sentiment is a democratic force. — It 
makes brothers of men. 

The point of view trom which historians study human at- 





fairs always depends upon those aspects of lite that hold the 
most prominent position in the social mind. When mon- 
archy was supreme, and society gravitated about court and 
royal influences, the doings of royalty occupied a large part 
of the public thought, and influenced the historian’s point ot 
view. The destruction of the feudal system and the coming 
of the industrial revolution, introduced new forces into so- 
ciety. Political and blood royalty began to give place to an 
aristocracy of commerce. The study of economics displaced 
the study of pedigree. History was forced to review its 
method, in order to keep pace with the new interests of life. 
Sut its response was slow, and the competitive idea of in- 
dustry had gained large control of university thought before 
any change came, The results of this movement are that 
to-day victories and alliances are to some extent viewed with 
reference to commercial prosperity. Such alliances as the 
Pancreatic League have been brought out of obscurity, and 
economic thought is influencing the science of history. But 
the humane side of life has as yet hardly been touched. 
Secular history has not treed itself from military exploits 
and commercial conquests. Church history has not gone 
beyond the ¢sms of doctrine. The inhumanity of selfish 
conquest and unsympathetic competition are not recognized. 








But the signs of the times are changing. The groans oft 
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the populace are being heard. The altruism of true pro- 
gress is demanding more attention. We may soon see writ- 
ten a complete history of the movements among the sufter- 
ing and oppressed for a larger humanity. These humane 
movements, that have developed a democratic spirit in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, will some day find a place in the school 
books of our children, and their study will be considered ot 
disciplinary value in our colleges. — This is not a rash state- 
ment. The signs of the times justify it. The movement 
has already begun. — It promises well for our institutions of 
learning. That day, which is sure to come, when a study of 
humane relations is introduced as a scientific discipline into 
our colleges, will be the brightest day of the brightest cen- 
tury in the history of civilization. It will lay the founda- 
tion of a new ethics of life, an ethics of which the humane 
sentiment will be the central principle. The study of his- 
tory is being humanized. The ethics ot progress is dis- 
placing the ethics of ceremony. The historian feels the 
heating of the great heart of humanity with its altruistic 
emotions. History must be rewritten with the humane 
sentiment as the ethical principle of progress. 


BOYS CLUBS. 
BY CYRUS C. LATHROP, 

Tam much atraid that tf you were to visit a boys’ club, 
with the din that would greet your ears of many voiees in 
play, you at first would wonder where disorder ended and 
order began, 

Here you should find on some night of the week, almost 
every needy boy in the city. It should he a large, cheery, 
brightly-lighted room, attractive in its every appointment, 
with good, strong pictures on the walls. Lf portraits, there 
should be such character written upon their faces that but 
one look would seem a benediction. 
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No books are too good, nor bindings too pretty for these 
boys, in whose homes may never be found other books than 
a Bible and a pile of school hooks. How my heart aches for 
the children of the many homes I have visited. I have 
looked in vain through scores for the little games, and the 
pretty books with which you and IT surround our children, to 
make them contented within the home walls. 

The one book or two, mayhaps, given at Christmas, are 
worn out and the game broken; only the Bible and school 
hooks remain: they cannot understand the one, and the rest 
already claim too much of their time. 

At the clubs the illustrations in the books and papers claim 
most of the attention, as the powers of concentration are not 
sufficiently developed to lead the boy to read much, So the 
papers and books must be strong and pure. 

The heart of the hoy is ever tired by adventure and war, 
and so these two classes of books have a large place, and 
next come the fairy tales; seldom a boy has not read all the 
library affords. ‘Travel, natural history, biography, and 
sports have their special devotees. 

Then what an attraction the games prove! The ** War 
Game” fires every boy to possible similar victories ; in the 
** Checkered Game of Lite” and ‘+ Messenger Boy” a life is 
lived, and in spite of pitfalls and temptations made very 
plain, they see ever before the reward awaiting the one who 
shuns the evil and does good; * A Journey Around the 
World” brings the familiar, but easily forgotten, geography 
into a remembrance that at least fixes the seaports of the 
world in his mind; the precision of aim required in the 
crokinole : in checkers, the long look ahead and possible re- 
sults, bespeak both caution and prescience to the boy ; and 
dominoes require quick action of mind in seeing and reckon- 
Ing of points gained. 

So all these really do more than amuse the boy, and, in 
fact, in the first steps of a boys’ club have more than a sur- 
face value. The reading and game rooms are the open door 
to what lies deeper and beyond in the boys’ club work, 
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Every applicant for membership tells all about himself and 
family. A caretul record is kept, and added to in course ot 
acquaintance, and not one case of more than 3,000) boys 
have I found misstated. Then upon payment of twenty-five 
cents, a card of membership constitutes the boy a member to 
the privileges so much coveted. The first requirement, grow- 
ing in time to be a privilege, is that of washing up. Tow 
they scrub! Soon they go beyond the wristbands and below 
the collar, and wash tor the sake of being clean, and not as 
an admission to the delights of the rooms. 

Dirt and crime, it is said, go hand in hand. [do not know 
this, but I do know that with clean persons a deeper respect, 
though unrecognized, is had tor purity. Here all manner of 
boys associate together, as treely as they will and do on the 
street, with but the difference that every boy must be clean 
in person and speech: absolute respect must be had for the 
rights of others, and utmost diltgence in some line must be 
observed while in the rooms. 

So, be clean, he hind, be busy; sum up all the rules. 
*¢ Don't” is never heard: it is alla positive ** Be.” 

‘*May I join the bank?” is one of the first) questions 
asked, and here is a source of positive good that brings the 
boy in touch with a principle of providence, and the per- 
sonality of the superintendent, with a benetit little realized 
by the boy, but which crops out with an occasional burst, as 
recently from a little Hebrew boy: **Vy, Mr. Lathrop, 
vat vould I hat done vithout you; I vould haf had noddings, 
while I now hat $20.00 in the big bank.” In two years 
some 400 boys deposited $650.00, with the result. of five 
permanent accounts in the savings bank. 

The system used is the most attractive to be found (as 
must everything be in this work); various colored stamps 
attest the different valuations of deposits, and the fact that the 
superintendent holds some of his money and the required notice 
of withdrawal, gives the superintendent an influence and pro- 
vides a bond between the two, that can be the means of deep 


personal interest tor, and dhe possible salvation of, the boy. 
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All these means have but one aim in my mind, to bring 


within reach a certain neglected, usually abandoned, class of 
| hoys: affording the one in charge an excuse for taking an 


interest in every affair concerning the boy. He may thus 
visit him in his home, learn of his parentage and environ- 
ment, and more intelligently help him: restrain him by his 
presence and counsel on the street as he sees him in play, 
passion, or wrong: influence his attendance at church and 


Sunday school, as well as day school: seek and secure for 
him employment on the basis of a fuller knowledge of the 
boy than any one else has cared to become possessed of. 
He may stand for the boy when brought betore the courts, 
as he so often is, for such petty offences that it is a disgrace 
to nineteenth century civilization. 

This latter is one of the most important lines of work, 


reaching the boy at a time when he most deeply feels the 


need of a triend, and at a point that may be the parting of 
two ways. It he is sent to jail, a new danger to the future 
main lies betore him—he may be turned out a criminal, 

The home lite, the environment of the boy, and the habits 
of the parents are all presented to the judges, the superin- 
tendent standing ready to receive on parole any boy thes 
Ly deem likely to he susceptible to vood influences, 

I want to picture to you one boys’ club T saw ina Connect- 
icut) town: dimly lighted, dingy tables, uncomfortable 
benches, saw-dust on the floor, and = presiding over all a 


young man fully as dingy as regards his linen, and as fully 





incapable of uplifting as were the surroundings. 

This brings me to the most important tactor in the make- 
up of a boys’ club,—that is the wen. 

Outlining as To have the infinite needs of the morally 
abandoned boy, you can readily see the man should be one 
possessed of the highest qualifications. © He must be strong, 
loving, and true. Sfroug in his nature, strong to be unto 
the boys just what his high ideai has in mind for them to he- 





come ; strong to control himself inwardly as wellas outwardly 





Loving; tor what else than love could prompt continuous 
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service for those whose first thought is not that of gratitude. 


Other attributes as well he should have, that only a heart fille« 
with love for the boys could bring into the highest exercise in- 
finite patience, infinite gentleness, a never failing courtesy. 

He must be frve,—because the highest ideals only can 
avail in building up these boys, and the man must in his 
person present these to them, and 4e what he would have 
them become. He must be true to them, in fearlessly un- 
covering to themselves whatever is not of Truth in their 
lives, a total abstainer from liquor, tobacco, and the theatre, 
lest he make one of God’s little ones to offend. 

So I say the boys’ club of the future must be first pos- 
sessed of a specially trained man, whose qualifications em- 
brace those I have just outlined. 

Those qualities could not have the power of effectual ap- 
plication to the needs of the boy, would not have life, nor 
would the man be quick to see, and wise and just to apply 
the remedy, unless, for himself, he had sought and found in 
God his title to enter in to all that a King’s Son is possessed of. 

He must be a man who so loves God, and knows God 
loves him, as to live and be filled with the spirit of God,— 
hence he cannot fail to be eternally strong, loving, and true, 
nor can he fail, in his intercourse with the boys of his city, 
to impress upon them the necessity of seeking and finding 
the Christ in their own lives. 

Many clubs have not gone beyond a mere reading room 
with games, making a loafing place for the boys, though 
under better conditions. 

Others have gotten as far as adding a few features, such 
as bank, bath, military drill, and a little desultory class 
work. A tew add daily visitation of police court, employ- 
ment bureau, and visitation of the homes. 

The one thought in all our dealings with these boys should 
he not merely to amuse them ; at least not more than will serve 
to attract and hold them to school of evening instruction. 

This should comprise all manner of useful, practical things, 
which, if not thorough enough to definitely and fully equip 
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a boy tor entering on a trade, will at least give profitable ov- 
cupation tor his time. Thus a bias will be formed that has 
been prompted by some special inherited inclination in them- 
selves, met by the offered opportunity in the classes, and 
this may become fostered and strengthened. © When the 
problem of his livelihood faces him, which it does remark- 
ably early, he will at least know what he has liking for. 

So we should touch the boy on every side; quick to see 
his need, and quick to supply. Give him the amusement his 
youth craves and needs; and lead him on ina natural way, 
to a development of his mental and physical faculties. 

By means of drawing, clay modelling, wood carving, car- 
pentering, cobbling, printing, or iron working, he will meet 
in his own nature a response that cannot fail to be a power 
in shaping his life. 

The creative instinct, so strong in childhood, may, by 
these means, be made to serve and hold the boy until he 
realizes the practical value of his power to create. 

In my various dealings with boys there have been minis- 
trations to them in a thousand ways. Position after position 
has been sought even for the same boy. Money has been 
held and savings directed of hundreds ; visitation made upon 
the sick ones, and interest taken in the welfare and doings 
of the whole family. The reading ot a great many has been 
directed. For more than 300 have good words been spoken 
at the bar of justice, and visitations made at jail and prison. 

Boys who are fugitives from justice do not hesitate to 
come under cover of the night; and hardly a runaway but 
his hiding place is known to me, and boys, burdened with 
every form of trouble, even if destitute, with no place to 
sleep, seek out the superintendent. Never has there been 
aught but the utmost respect shown me by any one of over 
3,000 boys, with whom these dealings have been had; but 
with it all I have been conscious of not having definitely in- 
spired the majority with any esprit de corps for the club: 
nor could I feel with certainty that they were, from any 
consciousness of awakening power within, made more able 
to cope with life’s temptations. 
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However, six months ago, | was led to take charge of a 
class of newsboys and bootblacks that met every Sunday at 
noon, and at last [ found atter a little that there was a 
marked difference in those forty boys: evidence of deeper 
affection and respect, even more of courtesy: and a feeling 
that I had a hold on them, through the weekly presentation 
of the Christ, that no amount of service for them, no amount 
of education, culture, or refining influences had been able to 
accomplish, — Although they knew before that T set my face 
resolutely against, and condemned, every evidence of evil and 
vier in them, and although T had lived betore them the life 
1 would have them live, still to stand and preach and teach 
the power of the Christ to them, and point to the blameless 
lite of the Master, Jesus of Nazareth, placed me in a new 
light and relation to them. They now saw the reason for 
the faith and lite that was being manifested to them through 
me. They listened to the teaching that the Christ which is 
in every heart, must become realized by each one before 
they can have a sure weapon against temptation. 

So IT can but recognize, for the boys’ club ot the future, 
the imperative necessity, if we want, and are to have, the 
best and most lasting results, of not only a higher and more 
complete industrial training, but (for the foundation as well 
as keystone of the lives which we are constantly having, 
through God, a hand in forming) a definite and positive 
training of their higher and spiritual —their true selves : 
not a so-called religious training, but a bringing them into a 
conscious and daily realization of their personal accountabil- 
itv to God, in every act of their lives. 

This may be largely done by the personal efforts of the 
superintendent ; in fact, there will be no real results with- 
out his personal touch; but leading up to that, rendering it 
possible, there should be a Sunday afternoon Gospel service 
of song, to which none but boys may come; then we may 
feel that we have tully done our part, in’ tending and 


watering, and leave with contident hearts the increase to 
(rod. 
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BY EDWARD EE, HALE, 


The first Atrican emigrant: who arrived in’ Massachusetts 
was sent back to Africa, by the order of the General Court, 
at the public expense. This was supposed to be an act of 
humanity. The man had been brought without his own 
consent, or at least the Court thought so. And the Court 
supposed that he would be better off in his own tribe, among 
his own relatives, in the climate he was born to, and where 
people understood his language, than he would be in’ the 
strange surroundings of New England. 

The Court was probably right inthis opinion. The black— 
umoor disappears from history in the tollowing passage from 
the record of the General Records : 

Mr. Wms.—Ye Courte, understanding yt ve negroes 
weh Capt. Smyth brought were fraudulently and iniurious- 
ly taken & brought from Gynny, by Capt. Smith con- 
fession, & the rest of ye company doth resolve to send 
them backe, & therefore doe desire yt ye negro wel yow 
had of Capt. Smyth be torthwith sent hither, that he may 
be sent home without delay. Tf vow have aught to alleadge 
why yow should not retourne him, to be disposed ot by 
the Courte, “/ will be expected yor should forthwith make 
it appeare, either by yourself or your agent, but not to 
mike any excuse or delay.” 

In its action the General Court) was governed) by an in- 
stinect of humanity. At the same time the members of the 
Court followed the precedent, which was undoubtedly fa- 
miliar, of the poor law of England, a law which they were 
already establishing in New England. Under this law, from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth to our day, a person who needs 
public relief is supposed to receive that relief from the par- 
ish, town, or district ** where he belongs.” The law sup- 
poses that each citizen, man or child, has a **settlement ” 
somewhere. The parish where he has settlement ts at law 


responsible for his case. Tf he cannot be removed to that 
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parish or district the money for his case is sent to the parish 
or district where he happens to be. This business of send- 
ing paupers **where they belong” is familiar to all who have 
the charge of them. It is not confined by the limits of state 
jurisdiction. In this country, by general understanding or 
comity between the states, a pauper would be sent from any 
state in the United States to any other ‘* where he belonged,” 
if the officers in charge of him thought the expense were 
justified by the circumstances. 

This comity goes so far that a Massachusetts officer would 
send to New York a foreign pauper, if he had landed orig- 
inally in the city of New York and had paid his entrance 
fees there. 

To illustrate such legislation and the customs which have 
grown from it, let me suppose that the reader of these lines 
is interested in the great duty of the decentralization of 
cities. In the spring, accordingly, he persuades a hard- 
working widow of his acquaintance, who has six or seven 
children, to remove from Boston into some country town 
where he knows she can find work. He writes to his friends 
there and provides her «a home. He pays the fare of the 
family thither, and they go off rejoicing. For some months 
all is sunny and prosperous, congratulatory letters are re- 
ceived on all sides, the country people are glad to have a 
good washerwoman, the children rejoice in picking black- 
berries, and all is well. But as winter approaches this sunny 
prospect is clouded. About the middle of November the 
benevolent reader will receive a note from the Overseers of 
the Poor of the town to which he sent his friends. They 
will tell him that this town does not propose to assume the 
risk of the support of these people,—that the widow and 
her children belong in Boston, and that he is requested to 
return them ‘* where they belong.’ 

I have known a board in Maine, which was induced to 


send a family to Kansas, because they wanted to go there,— 
° ‘ > x * . 

and, I suppose, because the Star of Empire takes its way 

westward,—and one occasionally reads that the teeming 
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West is glad to receive into its arms all the lost waytarers of 
the world. This answers tor poetry. But, in cold fact, 
when winter arrived, the Maine overseers received their 
(English) family back again, with the compliments of some 
Kansas board, which had sent them ‘+ where they belonged.” 

This is pertectly clear and everywhere acknowledged, in 
the case of a smaller community, where every step of the 
process is Visible. Suppose a hundred farmers unite to build 
a reservoir and conduit by which they may irrigate their 
hundred farms. Suppose then, that a stranger arrives in 
that region, who has done nothing in building the conduit, 
and taps it to draw off enough water tor his own use. Jus- 
tice, Right, the Law, Religion, all speak with one voice to 
prevent him. It is indeed the voice of Merey. He shall 
not do this. If he plead destitution, they must relieve the 
destitute as far as their means go. But he has no right to 
judge what they shall give, and he has no right to dictate the 
method of their giving. 


It is about torty years ago that the Legislature of Massua- 
chusetts adapted the system here, in a measure, to. the 
change made necessary by the large toreign emigration. — It 
was observed that under the old system, paupers were going 
and coming, trom place to place, with unnecessary expense, 
not to say with unintentional hardship, coming near the line 
of cruelty. There were more and more people in Massachu- 
setts who **belonged” nowhere. They had not tultilled the 
conditions which gave them settlement in Boston, in Cran- 
berry Centre, in Pelham, in Pittsfield, or any other of the 
three hundred and twenty towns of Massachusetts. Under 
the old statute such people were taken care of in any poor- 
house, and the state treasury paid a tixed sum, a little more 
than a dollar a week, for the care of them. But this sum 
did not repay the town for the charge. And on the other 
hand, the residents of the poor-houses did not like the ineur- 
sions of ‘*them furriners,” aliens in blood, religion, lan- 


guage, and manners. What happened was that an intelli- 
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gent overseer of the poor, in engaging and sympathetic con- 
versation with the head of a pauper family, would induce 
him to say that he would like to go to some other town. So 
soon as he had said this, it was easy to buy second-class 
tickets and send them all,—muech as the Maine board, al- 
luded to above, sent the English way-farers to Kansas. 

But, alas! it might well happen that at the same moment, 
the overseer of the town thus threatened, had persuaded an- 
ther family, in his charge, that they would like to remove 
also—seeing they could travel at the public charge. It was 
quite within the circle of possibilities that on the very day 
when Boston was sending the family ot Lazarus to Pittsfield, 
Pittsfield was sending the tamily ot Shiftless to Boston. 
There were stories, true or false, of sick people, who had 
heen sent to other towns, as if to die there. 

The Legislature broke up the whole system. It provided 
the great plan by which Massachusetts now takes care, in 
her own state institutions, of the people who do not ** be- 
long” in any separate town,—that is, who have no ‘*settle- 
ment” in any town, 

It will be observed that under the old system the town 
which was most generous in its care of the poor, was at once 
overwhelmed by the access of people who ** belonged” no 
where. Under the elective system which prevailed, the 
vagrants chose the town which had the most comfortable 
poor house and the most liberal management of the poor. 

Really there was nothing in the theory of the old system 
to prevent a steady access of all the paupers in the state 
into the town of Pelham,—the weakest and smallest town in 
the state: and to hinder the compulsion of that poor town 


to take care of them all. 


I corre this step in the evolution of the law ot Elizabeth, 
‘trom the history of a small state like Massachusetts, because 
it is really a good object lesson, which can be applied in a 
»wuch larger business which the world has now in hand. 
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Generosity ix a very noble trait of character, in men or in 
nations. 
But, as has been intimated in the first paper in this num- 


her of Lexp 1 Hanp, we must be just betore we are gen- 





erous. 
Whoever will study the early history of the organization 
ie of towns will see that the founders of them have had to act 
on certain principles which we now earelessly forget, but 
which are as important as ever. 
Suppose a hundred men unite in building reservoirs and 





an irrigating canal to water their hundred farms in an arid 
country. Suppose after the system is established a vagrant 
comes along, finds a lot unoccupied, and taps the water 
trench, which he did not) build, and expects to water his 
fields. 

He is in exactly the position of every emigrant who lands 

in Boston to-day and says he proposes to remain. In two 
hundred and sixty-five years the community called Boston 
has created certain advantages here. Wharves, streets, 
sewers, water supply, parks, school-houses, court) houses, 
libraries, and the civil institutions which belong to them 
have been created. With these institutions, the Dago, or 
other Bohemian who lands, is well pleased. He says, in his 
own language, ‘* These are good. — Tam glad they are here. 
I will stay and enjoy them.” 
In the particular case of Boston, at a reasonable valuation 
ot the physical entities which belong to the city as a corpe- 
ration, they amount to so much, that to every family of seven 
persons which chooses to remain here, the city offers an un- 
divided share, worth seven thousand dollars, in the wealth 
which it holds in common. 

Now the precise question to be solved,—in any small case, 
like that of the hundred irrigators, to whom comes one 
needy vagrant, in the larger case of Boston, or in General 
Booth’s largest case of London,—the precise question to be 


solved or answered is this : 





‘¢ How far shall vour generosity to the vagrant or emi- 
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grant go,—and where does it cross the injunction of Jus- 
tice?” 

It may be that the hundred irrigators are strong enough 
and rich enough to take the risk. **There are but two or 
three of these poor dogs; let us take them in. We have 
heen prosperous. Let them have a share.” 

This is fair,—it is merciful, it is manty. 

And if, at this moment, England is rich enough, or Lon- 
don, to make London what Sallust says Rome was, 

The sewer, sink, and cess-pool of the rest of the world, 

why, England and London may try, with great credit to 
themselves, General Booth’s great experiment. That is, 
they may take the present submerged tenth, in all its igno- 
rance and crime,—they may educate the boys and girls to in- 
dustries new to them: they may then send this tenth away 
to South Africa, to East Anglia, to any place but that which 
they are in; and at the same time they may receive new 
submerged tenths from Russia, Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Bulgaria and Armenia, from Media and Edom, from Lybia 
and the parts around Greece,—may wash, feed, and train 
them, and send them away. This they may, and on their 
present theory must do, till there is no submerged tenth in 
the world. 


But men of sense say of such desperate dealing, as they 
have said of English audacity betore now, ‘*It is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not war.” Every one has a tear and a sigh 
for the lost brigade in the Matabele fight last year. Every 
English soldier then slew his hundreds of the naked savage 
assailants. Every cartridge was exhausted, and even Chris- 
tian science could take no more savage lives. Then the 
survivors sang ‘*Giod Save the Queen” together, and so 
died without one fugitive from their Thermopyke. But no 
one thinks that such sacrifice advanced the kingdom of Grod 
in Matabele land. It only showed what courage and man- 


hood can sufter in a desperate cause. 
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The determination to receive every wanderer who wants 
to come and share on low terms in the advantages of the 


city of London, is a similar piece of wasted audacity. 


That is to say, with every such arrival of a new sub- 
merged tenth to take the place of that which has been sent 
away, the problem before the Christian charity of England 
is more difficult. You have to deal with persons who do 
not understand your language, instead of dealing with those 
who do. — You have to deal with persons of other religions, 
instead of dealing with those whose traditions of religion, 
however scanty, are like your own. You have to deal, in 
short, with persons of other blood and of other habits. And 
you have all the time a sickening consciousness that these 
people are home-sick, that they have lett their fathers and 
mothers, their shrines in which they were brought up, and 
everything which belongs to the attachments of home. 

In the United States we have been doing this thing, on a 
scale now large and now small, for sixty vears. The govern- 
ment of the United States, with a most curious indifference, 
has, until lately, neglected the whole affair. It was with 
difficulty that the government was made to maintain even a 
count of the individuals who came. When they came they 
were lett to blood-suckers on the shore,—generally their 
own countrymen,—whose profession it was to extort from 
them every stiver, shekel, or penny which they had brought 
with them. Those who wanted to go to the South have been 
permitted to drift to the North; those who ought to have 
gone to the North have very likely been sent to the West. 
Still, as dry ground sucks up the water which talls on it, 
and as, generally speaking, the water gets to the right place, 
this happy-go-lucky system has not brought absolute ruin, 
There have been treshets sometimes, which washed away 
everything which had been prepared: there have been 
droughts sometimes, when nothing fed the soil. 

But after sixty years of this indifference, people begin to 
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ask themselves whether it is wise, whether it is right, 
whether it is Christian, to neglect so recklessly the emigrant 
from abroad. 

Would it not be better to take care,—and that decent and 
complete care,—of three hundred thousand people arriving, 
than to tell six hundred thousand people that they may 
‘*root hog or die,” that every man is to be tor himselt, and 
that Satan himself is to take the hindmost ? 

Is it quite decent, is it quite respectable, that a nation 
which claims to be the strongest nation in the world, should 
show this careless indifference to the welfare of people who, 
in a deaf-and-dumb fashion, seek its hospitality ? 

The only important step taken in this direction has been 
the cool and hard exclusion ot the Chinese immigrant on the 
Western shores. In that case the question was easily an- 
swered. In that case three states, comparatively weak,— 
the states of Washington, Oregon, and California,—were 
coolly invited to receive the overflow of a halt-civilized na- 
tion of three hundred million persons. These persons were 
of a different race, of a different religion, if any religion, 
and of a different language from ours. In this case the pro- 
posal was simply too absurd to receive the affirmative assent 
of the nation at large. — Gilt-edged philanthropists com- 
plained, but for all that, with a definite decision which 
seemed pitiless, the nation said calmly: ** We will have 
none of this riff-raff here.” And such is, in theory, the 
hasis of our present law. 

But this is one of these hard-and-fast decisions, compelled 
by a particular exigency, and not to be justified either by 
social economy or by Christian morals. Nay, if we rightly 
understand the wishes and views of the three states referred 
to, they would be glad if they might receive annually a cer- 
tain proportion of the emigrants who wish to come. Only 
they ask that there may be some method, system, and pro- 


portion in the annual arrivals. They have a right to say 
squarely and distinctly how many people they want to de- 
velop their farms and for fhe other labor of 2 new colony. 
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They have a right to say definitely and distinctly that they 
will not, because they want so many people, take by and 
large, in a helter-skelter way, all the Chinese vagrants who 
may propose to come, 
Here would seem to be a very convenient object-lesson for 
the solution of such problems for the whole country. — Be- 
cause Europe has a year of famine or distress, it does noi 
follow that the United States should receive three times as 
many immigrants as they received the year before, when 
Europe had a season of prosperity and high wages. — It is 
for the keeper of a house to say how many people he can 
comfortably accommodate in that house. Because he is 
willing to take into his doors two Christian Endeavorers 
when they arrive, it does not follow that it is his duty to 
take in fitty because they also are Christian Endeavorers. 
In precisely the same way, and following the exact analogy 
of what the states on the Pacific would be glad to have us 
do, it is in the power of this nation to say, when it chooses, 
as definitely as it said on the first of September, 1891, that 
no more emigrants from Europe shall in that year arrive in 
the country. It is perfectly in the power of a competent 
hoard appointed by the United States government to notify 
the President, on the first of January in any year, that the 
country is prepared to receive and to maintain, say four 
hundred thousand emigrants from Europe. — It is pertectly 
in the power ot the President to issue a proclamation, at the 
European seaports, that that number of people will be per- 
mitted to come and no more. Then when, in the course of 
the summer or autumn, that limit is approached, it is per- 
fectly in the power of the government to announce at the 
European ports, to all steamship companies, that such emi- 
grants will be sent back again if they arrive in America. 
Exactly as they ceased coming when they were told they could 
not come by the force of the proclamation issued at the time of 
the cholera quarantine, will they make up their minds now 
not to come where they are not wanted. And every board 
ot relief in the country, every hard-worked charitable so- 
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ciety, every individual who has the care of the friendless and 
is trying to seek and to save that which is lost, will be grate- 
ful for a provision so prompt and definite. They will be 
able to do well what they now know that they do badly. 
And, indeed, the country will have the great satistaction of 
knowing, of hundreds of thousands of the poorest and most 
untortunate people in the world, that instead of being 
stranded at the eve of winter ina country where they cannot 
speak the language, they have been permitted by such fore- 
sight to stay, every man 


Wuere He Betongs. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF NURSING.* 
BY MISS LOUISE DARCHE, 


The almshouse hospitals on Blackwell's Island consist 
principally of a number of one-storied wooden pavilions, in 
which are several hundreds of chronic and incurable pa- 
tients, many of them suftering from the infirmities of old age 
alone. 

Into this unattractive field of nursing the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction of New York city, decided in 
1841 to plunge the city training school, and to make it re- 
sponsible for the care and nursing of the patients in’ the 
almshouse hospitals. 

The nursing at this time was in a deplorable condition, 
complaints were loud and frequent from the visiting physi- 
cians and members of the State Charities’ Aid Association, 
and it was imperative that some change be made. The man- 
agement of the nursing was of the old-time order, and as a 
consequence old-time results followed. The warden of the 





* Paper read by Miss Darche, Superintendent of Training School at 
the Almshouse Hospital, Blackwell's Island, New York, at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction held at New Haven, Conn., 
May, 1895. 
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almshouse proper was also warden of the hospitals, and he 
was responsible for the nursing management. Tle engaged 
the nurses, and they were responsible to him in conduct and 
discipline. Knowing nothing practically about nursing, he 
placed them in the wards to work under the young internes, 
and so long as no complaint was made by them, the nurses 
were considered satisfactory. When a difference of opinion 
arose between doctor and nurse, it often happened that the 
warden decided that the doctor was unjust and unreasonable, 
and the nurse stayed. The nurses received the small salary 
of twelve dollars per month. 

It was thought by the commissioners that the school, al- 
ready responsible for the nursing of four hospitals,—two in 
the city and two on the island,—might be increased and 
made to extend its field of labor to cover the nursing in 
these additional hospitals. 

On visiting the wards of the almshouse hospitals, after I 
had been placed in charge, I found, first, that the nursing 
there had no education value, and was unsuitable for train- 
ing purposes: and second, that the old and infirm inmates 
required 2 more permanent system of nursing than the 
training school could give. Besides, the school had already 
as many hospitals and services as could be properly attended 
to without changing the nurses too frequently. 

Finding it thus undesirable to introduce the nurses of the 
training school into the hospitals, | suggested and put in 
torce the following plan. 

A supervising nurse, a graduate of the school, was ap- 
pointed and placed in immediate charge. She was expected 
to supervise the work of the nurses, and to look after their 
dietary, bedroom accommodations, and general welfare ; she 
Was also made responsible tor the matron’s duties in the mat- 
ters of hospital supplies of bedding and clothing. The sal- 
aries of the nurses were raised and placed on a graded basis. 

An entrance examination was established to exclude all ap- 
plicants whe might not possess a common school education, 
and satisfactory testimonials of health and character were in- 
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sisted upon. A probationary period of three months was 
fixed, for the purpose of testing and training applicants be- 
fore they could be permanently appointed and receive the 
higher salary. 

By this system of selection and training, we gradually 
weeded out the undesirable element, and got good and reli- 
able nurses. We tound that there were many women seek- 
ing employment as nurses who were either too old to enter 
upon a training school course, or who were not. sufticiently 
bright and active for nursing in acute hospitals, but whos 
steady, faithful, quiet ways made them very valuable as 
nurses for the almshouse patients. 

Our plan was to alternate six months day nursing with: 
three months ot night nursing, and in order to give the regu- 
lar fortnightly day ** off duty” punctually, we had two 
nurses constantly employed for the purpose of relieving the 
nurses whose day was due. We improved the dietary sand 
looked after the health and comfort of the nurses in every 
possible way. 

At the end of a year, having got the system into tair 
working order, and where it could stand alone, the school 
severed its connection with this branch of its work, and the 
supervising nurse was left in supreme control. 

With this one year’s experiment in the management ot 
almshouse hospital nursing, [ am convinced that this branch 
of nursing need not be considered the bug-bear it is, and 
that it may be reduced to a satistaetory and efficient system. 
The first point to observe is the fundamental principle of all 
training school management, which is, to make the nursing 
of the hospital a department in itself, with a duly qualitied 
head over it. Let this head be a woman and a trained nurse, 
and make her responsible for the efficiency of the nursing 
staff. Give her due authority in the situation, management, 
and training of her nurses. Let there be a graded salary 
system, of a sufticiently high level to induce a respectable: 
and efficient class of wemen to apply,—if possible, high 


enough at its highest grade to secure graduate trained nurses. 
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diive the nurses a home detached trom the hospital wards, 
where they may enjoy the ordinary comforts of home lite 
when off duty. 

I am sure that many women of ability and education would 
he found under these conditions willing to be trained in this 
branch of nursing and, it is possible that many graduate 
nurses, tired of the excitement and uncertainties of private 
duty, would gladly enter upon this quiet and uneventful 
mode of living and nursing. In either case the system, if 
properly managed, would be effective in providing tor alms- 
house patients the thoroughly reliable and faithful woman, 


as nurse, whom they so peculiarly need and should have. 


THE PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT OF NETGHBOR- 
HOODS. * 


BY MISS CLARE DE GRAFFINRERD, U. ss. DEPT. OF LABOR, 


The impression that the deliberations ot this Conterence 
have made upon me is, that while great importance is at- 
tached to preventive measures, and, above all, to charity 
organizations and child-saving societies, vet these societies 
confront eftects and not causes. In order to tind the causes 
we must seek beyond the province ot either one of those 
bodies. These causes are connected with our national 
growth, one of them being the rapid increase of urban life 
through immigration and other sources: and another, the 
enormous industrial progress on which we justly pride our- 
selves. 

It happens that in the exceptionally fast growth of our 
towns, important features are often neglected. A great in- 


dustry starts up, and it is absolutely essential that the la- 





* A paper given at the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion at New Haven, Conn., May, 1805. 
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borers should be housed. Dwellings are hastily put up, with- 
out drainage, without sewage, without proper conveniences. 
zabor is even imported from a distance. All this results in 
the course of a few years, in unsanitary and congested con- 
ditions that cause disease, pauperis, and sometimes crime, 
which the Charity Organization Society finds itself power- 
less to control. It seems to me that publie sentiment should 
demand laws to prevent flimsy construction and overcrowd- 
ing of dwellings with its attendant evils; and that we should 
not expect private bodies to do what the public ought to 
undertake. The Charity Organization Society ought not to 
attempt such measures as the better paving of streets, better 
drainage, or the introduction of a better water supply. It 
is true that the Charity Organization Society can mould pub- 
lic opinion, but we are likely to forget that charity organi- 
zations and all other societies are but the tools of the indi- 
vidual, which, after all, the individual must wield. We 
‘cannot afford to shelter ourselves as individuals behind the 
shortcomings of the Charity Organization Society, or to ig- 
nore the responsibility that rests on us personally. 

The central thought of my remarks is best expressed in 
the title of Charles Reade’s novel, ‘*Put Yourself in His 
Place,” and I am heretical enough to think that there is as 
much loving wisdom in that injunction as in the ‘law and 
the prophets.” 

If we wish to discover the cause that produces intemper- 
ate men and neglected children, we must go to the homes of 
the poor. We must see their lives, not with our eyes alone, 
but with our educated intelligence,—their toilsome lives ot 
pain. What we need to do is to put ourselves in the place 
of the bread-winners, and attempt to piece out the working- 
man’s experience with our schooling. We must bring an 
enlightened intelligence and a big heart to bear upon the 
limited and toilsome lives of workingmen. It takes a com- 
plete and rounded character to know how to meet these great 
problems of poverty. To be only rich or only learned, or 


only poor, is the lot of most men. What we should strive 
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for is to be rich and learned, and ‘Ae put ourselves in the 
place of the poor and ignorant,—not to impose on them the 
things that ve like, but to secure for them the things that 
they need inthe way that they can best accept and assimilate. 

The faculty that [ find wanting, not only in charity work- 
ers, but in social reformers, is the faculty of imagination. 
If you wish to impress upon people that child-labor is 
a very bad thing, you may talk, you may argue, and in re- 
turn you will perhaps hear nothing but the sentimental soph- 
ism, that the parent needs the earnings of the child. But 
if you show to those you want to convince some poor, wiz- 
ened creature that has spent its life in the foul air of the 
factory, you have an argument that appeals at once to the 
senses. A lack of imagination prevails where one least ex- 
pects it. IT happened, not long ago, to be present at a wo- 
man’s club when the new building laws for the regulation of 
tenement construction were read and submitted to the club 
for its endorsement before being carried to the Legislature. 
Every clause in those laws was of vital importance, not only 
to the club women, but to the whole population of the 
crowded city, and it is safe to say, to generations yet un- 
born. Every line, every word should have been challenged 
by the women present. Those women were, for the time 
being, the guardians, the representatives of the toiling 
mothers down in the slums—the mothers whose babies, sacri- 
ficed to bad air and insanitation, are as dear to them as are 
the darlings of the rich to their parents—the mothers who 
must bring up their children under conditions of which it is 
hard for the better part of society to conceive. These 
mothers in the tenements with numberless children, and 
lodgers, and friends, must sleep and eat and live in two or 
three small stuffy rooms in buildings without any conven- 
iences, even for decency ; yet they are expected to bring up 
their families to lead self-respecting lives. The club women 
listened to these laws withéut comprehending or caring 
much for them. Instead of challenging every word, they 
spoke flippantly to each other and twitted each other abort 
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the number of windows in the back buildings of their own 
luxurious homes. They could not understand the difference 
between their surroundings and the homes of the poor. 
They were lacking in imagination. 

Better building laws lead directly to that which I consider 
most important for the permanent improvement of neigh- 
horhoods—namely, better housing of the poor. Unfortu- 
nately our preventive measures come too late. We have 
the bad houses. We encourage the cheap and flimsy manu- 
facturing towns, and we shall have slums developing in every 
business and industrial centre, unless the law-makers under- 
stand the danger and provide sate-guards. 

As I travel through all parts of the country, I see that al- 
most every small manufacturing town is in great peril from 
unnecessary and preventible over-crowding. Untortunately 
there is nothing to hinder it. The municipalities seem to 
exercise no authority in the matter, Lots are divided and 
sub-divided by grasping and ignorant landlords, whom I do 
not always blame, for rich and educated landlords set the 
example. They all want to make as much as possible out 
of the real estate that comes into their possession. — Build- 
ings are multiplied on the smallest: spaces. Barracks are 
put up holding from ten to fifty families, in which as many 
as possible of the toreign population congregate ; for these 
foreigners are usually social and gregarious. sy getting 
them together in’ large numbers the landlords derive the 
highest possible revenue. This is a very great danger to 
health and morals, and it) behooves, not: only the charity 
organizations and child-saving societies, but the tax-payers, 
to see that the building laws are improved in time to prevent 
the growth of ill-constructed tenements, else our remedial 
measures will come so late that whatever changes are made 


must be made at vast expense and trouble. 


Perhaps you do not tully realize that the poor, who, for 


many reasons, are condemned to live in wretched quarters 


of the town, do not go there from mere choice. Labor is 
not mobile. The workingman stays where his occupation 
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lies: and, strange as it may seem, it is often a positive dis- 
advantage for a laborer to own his own home. If employ- 
ment changes as industries do and will, he loses his position, 
and most workingmen have not a second trade upon which 
they can fall back. Trades do not now dovetail into one 
another, 

I am often struck with the inconsistencies of our educa- 
tional system. We teach our foreigners to read and write, 
hut we neglect to teach these poor and ignorant people the 
most Important of all knowledge,—that is, how to live. 

The mother with many babies needs to know how to live, 
how to keep up and nourish the body, how to have decent 
surroundings, how to create such a home as makes for virtue 
and morality. 

I speak of all these matters with a certain authority, for 
not only have T for many years visited and studied the 
‘slums ” in nearly all the large cities of America, but, not 
long avo, Timade a personal and careful house to house and 
room to room inspection of the most congested districts in 
New York and Philadelphia. [> visited fourteen hundred 
tenements, sixteen hundred tamilies, and over seven thous- 
and individuals. The out-reaching for better things among 
many of these persons would surprise you. In homes ot 
the htuumblest character vou occasionally find a model little 
room, just a poem of neatness and refinement, considering 
the small resources at the disposal of its inhabitants, in the 
way of decorations to meet their love of art. The poor are 
not only ambitious, but they are resourceful to a degree that 
puts many of us to shame, 

The chief cause of bad conditions in manutacturing towns, 
more Visible in them than in larger cities, is absenteeism. 
The manutacturer to-day seldom lives at the central source 
of industry from which he draws his wealth. He lives away 
from it, and when he does that the model industrial settle- 
ments do not grow up. It may be sometimes that the 
builders of these model settlements are selfish, but at any 


rate it is a selfishness that makes for the good of humanity. 
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I was talking lately with a Connecticut manufacturer who 
has surrounded himself with conditions that are almost ideal. 
I could not help praising him for many things he had done. 
There was practically no poverty there. «*Why,” he said, 
‘do you suppose T should do all this if T did not live here 
myself?” 

Another illustration of the absence of imagination in our 
dealings with the working classes, is afforded by the unthink- 
ing way in which a great many people have entered upon the 
question of tenement reform. With the very best intentions, 
some of them have done more harm than good, because every 
failure discredits the movement, which, in itself, is of the 
utmost value. IT have had occasion to talk before one or 
two women’s clubs about the housing of the poor, and the 
methods of Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Octavia Hill; and in 
these discussions I have heard over and over again the 
same sad story of the ill-success that has attended many et- 
forts. In asking the persons who had made the attempts 
about their way of proceeding, they have confessed that they 
always went off in the summer and left some one else to at- 
tend to the work,—going to Europe, tor instance, and pay- 
ing an agent to collect the rents. However faithtully agent 
may work, they can not achieve the same success. In every 
case where I have heard of failures, I have asked, **Do you 
‘*No,” has been the reply. 


” 


collect your rents yourselt ? 
The women would look astonished at the thought of person- 
al attention to such details. They do everything else, but 
the significant and important point of personal contact with 
the tenants they had omitted. 

One of the larger movements of which I spoke and which 
will grow out of aroused public opinion, backed by the char- 
ity organization and other charitable and reformatory socie- 
ties, is better drainage. It would surprise you to know how 
many outwardly respectable homes, as well as the homes of 
the poor, in our large cities, and in manufacturing towns 
especially, are unconneeted with any drains. ‘There is no 


sewage system whatever. This is true particularly of older 
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houses. In newer quarters, where sewers have been intro- 

























duced, connections have sometimes been made. But. tre- 


La i 


quently it is the rich landlord who refuses to make the con- 
nection, and his tenants must suffer the consequences. 

The second and most important means of securing the 
permanent improvement of neighborhoods, is a better water 


dete gle 


supply—good water and plenty of it: not the fishy liquid 
we are asked to drink in New Haven: not the small supply 
from the shallow brook; not a supply where all the water 
for household and drinking purposes is derived from one 
sole hydrant, to which fifty families, perhaps, must go: not 
one single well, the sources of which are polluted. The ( 
hydrant in winter is often frozen, occasioning incalculable 
annoyance to the house-wite. 

In Alleghany, Pa., not lone ago, a meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Health Protective Association was held, to make an 
appeal for the abatement of the smoke nuisance and tor 
clean streets. The women were exhorted by the mayor to d 
use their influence for a better water supply. One ot the 
most prominent ladies declared, however, that s/e wanted i 
clean streets—-she did not drink the city water anyway, as 
she bongh? all she ever used. 1 thought this one of the most 
heartless speeches IT ever heard, After the meeting T ap- 
pealed to the woman, telling her that the polluted water was 
half the food supply of the poor: that they could not afford 
such beverages as the rich can buy. Moreover, the rich can 
go out of town in summer, when hurtful water is most dele- 
terious, Whereas the poor have not even appliances to purity 
water by boiling it. The lady, who had a heart ot gold, 
was filled with contrition when T described to her some of 
the typhoid fever patients TI had encountered in Alleghany. 
A good water supply means a lessening of doctors’ bills and 
bills for funeral expenses. 

It may seem to you that T draw all my untavorable illus- 





trations from women, I do not feel obliged to join in the 





general apotheosis of woman. She has done so many noble 






things that I do not feel bound to pat her on the back and 
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praise her when she does one more, but rather to blame her 
when she fails to exercise a broad, impersonal spirit. 

A third important means for permanently improving a 
neighborhood, is in better pavements tor the courts and 
alleys. Again the city of Alleghany furnishes me facts for 
the truth of this statement. Despite the opposition of the 
tax-payers, the alleys there have recently been paved with 
asphalt, contributing enormously to cleanliness, The women 
now scrub their steps and halls that these may not be out of 
keeping with the asphalt pavements. In a little while the 
mothers will scrub the faces of their children! The friends 
of reform in Philadelphia secured an appropriation to pave 
a similar poor quarter of the Quaker City. The result has 
heen most happy: better sanitation and higher standards ot 
neatness prevail. — It is the old story of the blue tea-pot re- 
peated: **they must live up to it.” 

There are measures bearing on the spiritual environment 
of the poor as well as the material, which are quite as essen- 
tial as those to which T have asked your attention,—schools, 
libraries, working-men’s institutes, clubs, recreation grounds, 
eardens. You will think me heretical again when Tsay that 
I begrudge to the over-crowded and congested city districts, 
the spacious church-yards. It is a great pity that they 
should be closed every day of the week. In London they 
are always open. One of the most admirable reforms of the 
London County Council was to throw open the church-yards 
in the East End. For miles, trom Tratalgar Square to 
Stepney, there was scarcely a breathing place except the 
Mile End Road in East London. Now, however, every 
church-yard that had a half-acre even, although planted with 
tombstones, has been opened to the people, with proper 
care-takers. St. Martins-in-the-Fields is now a play-ground 
and park. The flagstones have been removed trom the 
paved yard, a few dusty, puny, and sickly plants are being 
coaxed to grow there. 1 thought as T saw them, of our 
wealth of verdure in Anferica which we shut away from the 


urchins and little girls who in great cities would be so elad 
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to play under the shade of the large trees. | \equaintianes 


with nature, love tor the soil, gardening, afford effective 
































ways to reach the children ot the poor. Gardens are some- 
times planted in the rear of tenements in places formerly 
tbandoned to ash barrels and tomato cans. There is no 
better way of utilizing waste ground than to turn it) into 
varden spaces and allow the children to cultivate flowers and 3 
vegetables. 


I should like to see cooking classes, drawing classes, 





house-keeping Classes, estabiished in the meanest neighbor- 
hoods. Nothing has so much influence on the moral as well! 
as on the physical condition of the poor as the tood which F 
they eat. The women, upon whom depend the lives of hus- 
band and children and the building up of their trames, know 
too little about cooking. In the course of the investigations 
Ihave had to make, | have ascertained the exact amount ot j 
tood consumed, and the diet upon which workers in various 
trades live: and it was astonishing to find how much money 4 
is spent in baking powder—in some cases exceeding that de- 
voted to nourishing fare. 

The most delightful spectacle which T saw in Belgium was 





a large art school in one of the poorest: suburbs of Brussels, 
where there were six hundred little boys and young men ot 
from eight to twenty-five years old, all in wooden shoes and 
blue blouses, drawing away for dear life. Tf, in the squalid 
quarters of our cities, or even in our country districts where 
lite is so dull, monotonous, and uninteresting, you put a 
well-managed night school, where the children can see good 
photographs, and where they can learn drawing, have some 
experiments in chemistry, acquire the use of tools, be taught 
eyiinastics, ete., vou will greatly improve the next genera- 
tion; you may nearly re-generate it. You create practicial- 
lv new lives and new tastes. The boys brought up there 
will not become toughs: the girls will not be bold. | Miss 
Morgan of Hartford told me that the most suecessful art 
class she had Jast winter, was the one made up of working 


girls, not that of society women, These girls have been sc 
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interested in the photographs she has given them, that they 
wre pinching and saving to scrape together enough money to 
vo to New York, and have her go with them, to visit the 
Metropolitan Museum. I have found factory operatives 
deeply interested in public questions ; and it is our duty to 
help them to know about all these things. 

In a suspender factory | once discovered that an employ- 
er was in the habit of terrifying his young women by lurid 
descriptions of the tariff—saving that it was certain to de- 
stroy them all, body and soul: and one young woman ac- 
tually believed that the tariff was a horned and hoofed ani- 
mal that was going to mangle and gore her. We have a 
mission to fulfil towards these young women. — I believe 
that civic clubs, clubs for good government, are just as im- 
portant to the poor and working classes as to the rich and 
educated. We are always complaining of the working- 
man’s ignorant vote, while we do nothing to enlighten that 
vote. 

A library established in the poorest quarters is another 
necessary improvement. It should not be an architectural 
wonder like those in the residential part of a city: but it 
should be a suitable building erected where the working peo- 
ple reside. Tf you give them the sense of possession in a 
library and reading room, and make them live up to it, the 
effect will be ten times greater in their homes than it you 
establish a library in a convenient tobacco shop or a Charity 
Organization Society office. 

Should a rich man want to establish free baths, or give a 
fountain or a garden to the poor, let him do so on the con- 
dition that that part of the city shall be kept clean. — Let 
nothing be given too freely. Mutual codperation, the sense 
of ownership, the thought of having privileges as rewards 
of good conduct, will secure the best effect. 

The new religion is service. Alootness trom all these 
ereat movements means stagnation. Tf Buddha had lived in 
the nineteenth century, he would have appreciated his own 
philosophy, that all individuality is separateness, all sepa- 
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rateness, limitation, and all limitation is ignorance and 
pain. **The individual withers and the world is more and 
more.” 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Particular attention has been given by the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, London, to the in- 
sunitary conditions which, notwithstanding the increased at- q 
tention of local authorities, still abound in) London, and the 3 
report of the Council shows a marked success in dealing 
with these evils. The actual number of inspections made 
by its officers during the past year were 7,759, and so zeal- 
ously has the Council worked in furthering the interests ot 
sanitation, that new committees have been formed in locali- 
ties, heretofore unreached, with the prospect of greater re- 
sults for good the coming year. ; 

In studying the cases of insanitation which are brought q 
before the metropolitan magistrates, and noticing the de- : 
cisions therein given, the Council realizes more and more the 
absolute necessity there is for some uniform standard of sani- 
tation for London. It often happens that what one magis- 
trate upholds another will condemn. 

This difference of opinion among the stipendary magis- 
trates as to what does or does not constitute a nuisance is 
most perplexing, and it seems to the Council that the best 
way of remedying this is to appoint special courts for trying 
all cases which come under the cognizance of the sanitary 
law, such courts to be presided over by the London County 
magistrates sitting in Special Petty Sessions for that pur- 
pose. 

A glaring anomaly in sanitary administration is, that 
Medical Officers of Health, who are paid by the ratepayers 
to devote their time and knowledge to prevent the existence 
f insanitary conditions, should be allowed to step out of 
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their own districts to give evidence in favor of bad property 
in other metropolitan areas. Such evidence, of course, is in 
direct conflict with that of the District Medical Officer, and 
sometimes of the opinion of the sitting magistrate. This 
subject might furnish profitable food for a discussion betore 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 

The attention of the Local Government Board has been 
called by this Couneil to the action of the Hackney Sanitary 
Authority in appointing three men as sanitary inspectors 
who do not hold the proper certificate. It is to be hoped 
that such appointments will not be confirmed, and also that 
higher salaries will be paid to men in this position, that they 
may be placed above the possibility of temptation. 

The report of the Council contains pictures of tour classes 
of **Cottage Homes” in London, which have been projected 
and are being worked by Miss Octavia Hill and her band ot 
devoted helpers. These buildings cannot be too highly com- 
mended ; they touch the high-water mark of sanitary dwell- 
ings for the poor in London, and are incomparably superior 
to the “barracks” which abound and are so destructive to 
quiet family life. 

The following description ot these cottages will interest 
all who are engaged in the work of providing better homes 
for the poor: 

‘* Hight dilapidated two-storied cottages stood formerly ou 
the sight of Gable Cottages, Little Suffolk Street, South- 
wark, having yards of some depth behind them, which were 
choked up with lumber and trade refuse. The local authori- 
ties condemned the old cottages, and the problem arose how 
to lay out the site to the best advantage, As the street was 
narrow, a space in front of the new cottages seemed desir- 
able, where trees might be planted and seats placed. Space 
in front seemed more useful than at the back, as it gave 
frontage for more cottages, while a yard in the rear of each 
gave all the accommodation of this kind that was really re- 
quired, and afforded no avaste space for rubbish and lumber, 
«Twenty cottages were accordingly planned and built at 
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wcost of £175 each. Every cottage is complete in itself, 
containing two cheertul rooms on the eround floor, which 
can be used as parlor and kitchen, or as living room and 
hedroom in case three bedrooms are required, the remain- 
ing two bedrooms being on the first floor, A separate yard 
with the necessary conveniences is provided for each cottage, 
which has, in addition, the use of a wash-house, one being 
provided to every two cottages. The exterior is of red 
brick with red tiled roots, contrasting with the cream-col- 
ored rough-cast plastering of the first floor, while the dia- 
mond lattice windows are an agreeable variation from the 
ordinary glazing. ‘These cottages were at once let on com- 
pletion, and have been continuously occupied ever since, 

‘Six cottages have been built at Charles Street, Maryle- 
hone, on a sight from which the old buildings had been re- 
moved. In front is a small forecourt paved with red tiles, 
enclosed with a light wrought iron railing and gates. Be- 
hind each is a yard which, as it abuts on the yard of a block 
of dwellings in the next street, leaves the back quite open 
and airy. 

*¢ These cottages are gabled in tront and have the upper 
story rough-cast) with cream-colored) spar; below this is a 
band of tile-hangine which, as well as the rough-cast, not 
only varies the front, but increases the warmth of the rooms 
within, and the lower story is faced with red bricks. Ample 
window space has been provided, and is filled in with lattice 
glazing, while the roofs are covered with red tiles. Each 
cottage has four rooms, two on ground floor and two above, 
and is well provided with cupboards and fittings. As the 
ground floors are first conereted, then asphalted, and then 
boarded, the rooms are warm and tree trom dust. 

‘Inthe yard of each is a detached scullery, furnished with 
sink and copper, and separate detached conveniences are 
provided for each cottage. A quantity of foul rubbish 
which had been thrown upon the site had to be removed, 


and owing to the unsoundness of the subsoil the foundation= 
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had to be carried to a considerable depth. These cottages 
cost £218 each. 

‘* Looking out upon the public garden in Red Cross Street, 
Southwark, six four-roomed cottages have been built on land 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at a cost of 
£220 each. The fronts are in red brick, partly rough-cast 
and tile-hung, and a bay window has been introduced in first 
floor. They adjoin Red Cross Hall, which has been deco- 
rated by Walter Crane, and though among the lofty South- 
wark warehouses, are most pleasantly situated. Each cot- 
tage has its own yard with detached wash-house, etc., in 
rear. 

‘In White Cross Street, which is parallel to Red Cross 
street, six more four-roomed cottages of somewhat larger 
dimensions have been placed. The tenants greatly preter 
these cottages to the sets of rooms in the blocks adjoining. 
ach cottage is self-contained, and bas its own yard with 
washing and sanitary appliances. The cost of the White 
Cross cottages was £200 each. 

‘¢The cottages at Garden Street and Dorset Street were 
erected upon the sites of a number of old cottages which it 
Was necessary to remove on account of their insanitary con- 
dition, caused partly by age and partly by structural defects. 
The new cottages, all of which contain two stories, are de- 
signed to accommodate several classes of tenants, and con- 
sist shortly of 19 4-room cottages, 13 6-room cottages, and five 
double-tronted cottages—37 in all. The double-fronted cot- 
taves contain eight rooms each, and are severely designed to 
accommodate four tenants requiring two rooms each, There 
ave ample paved yards at the rear of the cottages, and wash- 
houses and water-closets at the end of the yards. The cot- 
tages are erected in grey stock bricks, relieved by red brick 
double-ring arches to the windows, and string courses, red 
tiled roofs, and tiled pent-house porches over the entrance 


doors. The cost of the thirty-seven cottages amounted to 
about £12,000.” ° 
With the improved dwellings should go the improved 
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methods of rent collecting which Miss Bailey has so well 


described in the July number of Lenp a Hanp. The old, 
hard agent must be a thing of the past and the friendly 
visiting agent take his place. Then only will ambition be 
stirred in the hearts of the very. poor to better their own 
condition. 


RREE SANITARIUM. 


Mrs. Charles Ferris, the wife of an Episcopal minister, 
formerly of White Plains, New York, has converted the 
heautiful home ot her childhood in that town into a home 
for sick, nervous, and tired men and women. The Chestnut 
Hill Free Sanitarium it is called, and it will, indeed, be a 
hoon to those persons needing the rest, quiet and comfort of 
a real home. 

The Home was formally opened July 1, and already has 
auany inmates. Pure, clear country air, nutritious food, and 
bright, cheerful social influences are doing much for these 
weary, Worn ones in restoring health and fitting the heart to 
he of good courage to take up the burden of daily self-sup- 
port for themselves and others. 

All persons admitted must be invited or recommended by 
some accredited person to Mrs. Ferris or the management. 
Mrs. Ferris has devoted her life to philanthropic and various 
Christian work. She has fed the hungry, visited the sick, 
administered to those in’ prison and in various attictions. 
This Sanitarium will accommodate about fifty patients, and 
there is absolutely nothing to be paid by any one of them, 
the expenses being entirely borne by Mrs, Ferris. Each 
person is invited to remain about two weeks, and the resort 
will prove a great benefit tor worn out teachers, artists, 
clerks, sewing women, and others. No distinction is made 


in sex, age, or Class. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


THE RAMABAL ASSOCIATION. 


Since the annual meeting of the Ramabai Association i 
March, for various reasons, reports from the Sharada Sa- 
dana have been infrequent and lacking in details concerning 
the work. Now that the vacation is closed and the studies re- 
sumed, the executive committee hope to give hereatter more 
regular accounts of the school and home. 

In the last official letter trom Ramabai, dated June 6th, 
she reports the number ot pupils to be sixty-six; fi/ly- 
‘wo of these are widows. 

During the holidays, tron: the first of May to the first of 
June, fifty-two girls remained in the home under Ramabai’s 
constant care. To control, to amuse, and to interest in 
household matters such a bevy of young girls during the 
holidays, requires no small amount of time, strength, and 
wisdom. One may well wonder when and how Ramathai 
finds either rest or leisure! 

The tollowing pathetic account, just received, illustrates 
the cruel difficulties with which the poor widow meets in hei 
attempts to prepare herself for a usetul, happy lite. The 
brother of one of the pupils, a» widow of sixteen, who was 


progressing in her studies, recently lost his wite. He sent 


for his sister to take charge of his house and motherless 
children. She responded to his appeal, but her desire tor 
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learning was so great that she returned to the school with 
her brother's consent. Several months after he sent tor her 
again, on the plea that he was very ill and needed her. 
Again she went to him, and nothing was heard of her until 
another pupil visited the town in which the brother resided. 
Then it was learned that he had deceived his sister, that he 
had never been ill, that he and the brother-in-law had beaten 
and otherwise cruelly abused her, and that she suddenly dis- 
appeared, how and where no one knew. She may have 
heen driven to suicide or enticed to a worse fate, but there 
ix a hope that she may again tind her way back to the school. 

The receipts for the purchase and cultivation of a Mango 
farm in the interest of the school, and for which Ramabai 
made an earnest appeal, have reached the sum of $4,360, 
Only 81,640 are now needed to complete the required 
=6,000, 

The tollowing extract from oa private letter illustrates 
Riumabais simple, unbounded taith in God, and may induce 
other generous triends to respond to her appeal : 

‘You know this is not my own imagining. On the 
Ivth of August, 1894, at about ten o'clock in the morning, 
the good God put the thought (ito my mind that T must vet 
a farm tor our school. T knew it would be a trouble- 
some, heavy work to undertake, and my hands were full 
cnough without getting a farm in addition. T knew also 
there was no money tor it, nor did T know how to go to 
work for it. But when it) pleased the Lord to submit an- 
other bit of work into my hands, it was not my business to 
question His wisdom. So T prayed to Him to give me the 
means for getting the tarm if it were His will T should have 
it. For a time T did not get any answer, but now that it 
has begun to come down trom Heaven there is not room 
enough in this house to hold the blessing. 

“Tt it had not been the Father's will to give me the plan- 
tution, do you think that nearly two-thirds of the money 
needed to try this experiment would have come into my 
hands within six months trom the time when [prayed tor it? 
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The rest of the money is sure to come, and we shall have 
mango plantation for the Sharad’ Sadana in the same way 
that we have got a building and nice grounds all our own. 
And I am sure that when the Lord works for us His busi- 
ness is nof going to be a failure.” 
JupirH W. ANDREWs, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


LEND A HAND CLUBS. 
CLUB REPORTS. 
Boston, 


In November, 1894, at the suggestion of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, a Lend a Hand Club was formed to carry on 
a work begun the previous winter, when there was so much 
distress among sewing women, It was felt that there would 
be much suffering among the same class during the coming 
winter, which could be partially relieved by giving employ- 
ment to some of the most needy. The club was named 
‘*Martha and Mary” by Dr. Hale, to show his recognition 
of the much-needed part, chosen by Martha of the Scripture. 

We have twelve active members, who give fifty cents each 
year, eleven honorary members, who pay one dollar, and 
thirty-five subscribers for various amounts. The Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches has given us the use of a large room, 
well fitted for our work, in the Parker Memorial Building, 
Thursday of each week, trom November to May. We have 
held twenty-five meetings. The number of women to whom 
we have given one dollar’s worth of work each week has av- 
eraged fourteen, and the amount expended has been about 
$200.00. The women have taken a small part of their earn- 


ings in the finished garments. 
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We have used 800 yards of cotton cloth, 217 yards ot 
outing flannel, 100 yards of domet flannel, { 1-2 pieces ot 
gingham, besides all wool flannel and woolen goods for chil- 
dren’s dresses ; 50 dozen spools of cotton, and 50 dozen but- 
tons have been used in the making up of this material. We 
have taken orders for 113 garments to be made. 

The finished garments have been on sale at the work- 
room for about the cost of the material used. 

Our sales have amounted to $152.38, and we have on hand 
76 garments. We closed our work April 25th, but hope to 
resume it in the autumn. It we could command a larger 
capital, we could take care of double the number of ap- 
plicants. 

We are sure that we have befriended some who, but for 
the dollar received from us, would have suffered from hun- 
ger during the winter. 

None but those who become personally interested in the 
class of women whom we have helped, can understand the 
brave and cheerful way in which they meet them trials, and 
the gratitude with which they welcome /rork; they will not 
accept charity, but are eager to earn enough for their sup- 
port. As many of our members are members of difterent 
organizations, we have been able to obtain other employ- 
ment for some of our work-women, and we shall hope not 
to lose sight of the most needy during the summer. We 
are most grateful for the help which we have received from 
our friends in this undertaking, and we trust that we have 
not disappointed our god-father in our efforts to accomplish 
what he intended when he gave us our name. — It should be 
said that in addition to our work at the Parker Memorial, 
the club furnished a table at the fair held in March in aid 
of the Woman’s Charity Club Hospital, which added $160 to 
their fund. 

The closing of our work finds us as eager as our needy 
friends, that the same work may be carried on another win- 
ter, and we trust that we may have the means to do this fur- 
nished us, that our circle may be unbroken, and the Martha 
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and Mary Club meet in the autumn ready to choose the 
much needed as well as the beffer part. 


Drpuam, Mass. 


There are in the First Parish, Dedham, Mass., seven Ten 
Times One Clubs. Members from the Lend a Hand, What 
She Could, and Send Me Circles, have visited ten families 
during the winter, and, with the friendly word, have dis- 
tributed warm clothing and food. The Willing Workers 
prepared a beautiful Christmas tree for the children of these 
giving useful articles as well as toys and 


z 


needy families, 
candy. This club meets once a week and has made many 
garments for children. 

The girls of the Look-out Club held a sale early in’ the 
winter, trom which they realized ten dollars. They pur- 
chased material for under-clothes to be sent to the Montana 
Industrial School. They have directed this year over six 
thousand envelopes for the Parish Record. “The What She 
Could and Dorothea L. Div Circles were happy in assisting 
our minister and wife in their New Year's reception. The 
net proceeds of the Martha Washington Party, which was 
under the direction of the What She Could’s, added titty 
dollars to the Church Repair Fund. 

The Golden Rule Circle have made bibs and serap-books 
for the Children’s Mission. 

The regular Wednesday meetings in Lower Memorial 
Hall will continue through the summer, and the older mem- 
bers of the clubs will receive and distribute second-hand 
clothing. They are also a means of Communication between 
employer and employee. A committee has been formed 
from the clubs to carry out the Stamp Savings scheme of 
penny savings wMnonge the poor. 

A flower mission is planned by the Send Me Circle, and 
each week bouquets will be distributed to the inmates of our 
county jail. This circle will have a barrel of books and 
magazines to send awayein the tall. 

All the clubs hold themselves ready to lend a hand wher- 
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ever needed. Their badge is the Maltese Cross; their 
watehword, In His Name; and their motto, 

Look up and not down, 

Look torward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand. 


DORCHESTER. 


The Lend a Hand Club associated with the Third Church 
in Dorchester, was organized in October, 1889, by a Sun- 
day-school teacher with her class of twelve members. Dur- 
ing the period of existence, we have, by our efforts, earned 
and dispensed over $700.00 in varied interests which ap- 
pealed to our sympathies, scattering our little from North to 
South, from East to West. 

Three students have been helped in their career; two of 
these have become ministers, the third, a Southerner, we 
have not heard from. Two contributions have been added 
to our church contribution for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, beside the aid sent for Japanese missionary work ; 
$150.00 of our first earnings were given toward the exten- 
sion of the Children’s Hospital. 

The education of the afflicted children at the Home tor In- 
curables, was aided by the inauguration of the kindergarten 
work in the Home, and the furnishing of necessary equip- 
ments for their work. Five annual picnics have been given, 
At each we have entertained trom twenty-tive to thirty poor 
city children. 

Barrels and boxes of clothing have been supplied to 
worthy poor of our own city, and, in emergencies, else- 
where. 

Christmas boxes have been sent to the City Almshouse 
for Women at Rainsford Island, to the Gwynn Home, to the 
Home tor Incurables, and to private families unable to attord 
any holiday indulgence. Three barrels of literature have 
heen sent South for distribution by Miss Brigham of the 
Lend a Hand Book Mission. 
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Twenty-one families have received Thanksgiving supplies 
trom contributions of club members. 

Chureh decorations have been supplied continuously, the 
flowers being passed on to a Remembrance Committee for 
the sick. 

The musical education of two of our young ladies was 
hegun and continued one year, tuition and supplies being 
furnished until they were placed in a position to help them- 
selves. 

A weekly amount has been paid to a worthy but unfortu- 
nate family during the pressure of the hard times of 1895 
and 1894. This was remitted regularly weekly, and to this 
day they know not from whence it came. 

The present year we have given substantial aid to a needy 
family of seven at the North End. Our contribution has 
heen sent annually toward the support of the Central Office. 

This is the practical aid given of our means during our 
period of existence, but we have a realizing sense it was not 
for this action of raising, earning, and dispensing means that 
we existed solely. We think with pleasure of many helpful 
religious meetings held In His Name, with his spirit in our 
midst, and with the earnest desire betore us to //re the pre- 
cepts for which we stand. Some of our members have 


heen eyes to the blind and teet to the lame. They have 


provided food for the hungry, and done with their might 
what their hands found to do. 


Lynn. 


Ours is not a very large society, but our efforts each 
spring to raise funds for the following winter being always 
successful, we have been enabled to accomplish considerable 
ina quiet way. My account book shows a majority of bills 
for shoes. We have worked from the beginning for a widow 
and her five children. They are not particularly thrifty, 
however, and we find they profit by a little neglect now. 
We enjoy working for the Day Nursery. At our meetings 


. 2 ° - . . 
every third Monday we sew for the children, and have given 
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the trustees twenty-five dollars this year. There are one or 
two old persons whom we help, and all during the winter 






we supply the flowers for the church. This last is much 






appreciated, and we are very glad to be able to do it. 






















Some weeks ago we gave a successful minstrel perform- 
ance at the gentlemen's club house here. Many of the young 
ladies not of the Lend a Hand oftered their assistance, and E 
our chorus numbered forty. We met with universal appro- 
bation and great enthusiasm, so that we made $348.58. This 
added to our surplus of $15.00 leaves us well prepared for 
the coming season. We have hopes of a larger club next 


year, 


HULL HOUSE. 


In a recent number of the Outlook Mr. Perey Alden 
writes upon the work of Hull House and kindred settlements 
in their relation to municipal reform. The present evils 
from which the people suffer are not only to be relieved, 
hut sociological investigation must be conscientiously made 
to prepare the way for effective remedies. There are two 
points on which he dwells; first, the importance of the 
neighborhood idea, and second, the need of municipal re- 
form on non-political lines. Hull House, while exemplity- 
ing the neighborhood feeling in a most remarkable way, has 
vone beyond the neighborhood and made its influence felt 
throughout the whole city. 

A well known social reformer once said to Myr. Alden: 
‘Tf any great reform ever comes in Chicago, Hull House 
will be the centre of the movement.” 

It is not a surprise then to the people who know most 
about Hull House and the work in which it has been en- 
vaged, that Miss Jane Addams, the founder, has been ap- 


Q t 


pointed by the mayor garbage inspector for her ward. Mr. 






Hegner of Chicago Commons, whose excellent article on 






Humane Progress appears in our pages this month, has also 
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been made an inspector. Mr. Alden says *+that the settle- 
ment worker is now definitely pledged to the work of munic- 
ipal reform, not merely from the outside, but from within— 
2a much more drastic method of procedure, 1 have not the 
slightest doubt for the future of the Settlement working on 
these lines, and I venture to prophesy that it is only a mat- 
ter of time before all the Settlements worthy of the name 
will have representatives holding official positions on the 
various local and public bodies of their cities. 

‘*Hull House stands well with the labor oreanizations, be- 
cause it has consistently applied the principles it has pro- 
fessed, and has given support to every judicious attempt on 
the part of the workers to better their position. The women 
have received assistance in their efforts to organize them- 
selves into wnions, and as a result’ a new spirit: favoring 
coneerted action on the part of all the workers has been de- 
veloped. This finally resulted in the factory inspection law 
passed by the Legislature of Illinois during the spring ot 
1893. The resident who practically initiated the measure 
and drew up the bill was, after the passage of the law, ap- 
pointed Inspector of Factories in the State of Hlinois. The 
need for some such public policy is seen on paying a visit 
to the sweat-shops which are found in great numbers around 
Hull House.” 

Chicago Commons has excited much healthy interest in 
municipal affairs, as was shown at the last election. —An- 
«lover and Denison Houses in Boston are full ot this work 
for the public good. A’ special study has been made ot 
trades unions, and there is hardly a society working in the 
interests of the questions of the day with which they do not 
fraternize. The influence has been a concilating one, and 
hoth employers and employees feel that their interest in 
these questions is not one-sided or one of curiosity merely, 
but arises from a conscientious desire for the general good, 
from the University settlement in New York, Mr. J. B. 
Reynolds has been jplaced on the Board otf Education, and 
Miss Woolfolk of the College Settlement has been appointed 
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school inspector. The tenement house work has been attract- 
ing the attention of the Philadelphia Settlement. Many of the 
worst of the surrounding tenements have been demolished, 
and $5,000 has been appropriated towards the cost of laying 
out the ground and converting it into a pleasant public park. 
A resident ot this settlement is also one of the medical in- 
spectors of the Board of Health. 

It is very evident that these settlements are not governed 
by any hard and fast rules with narrow limitations. Mr. 
Alden’s advice, with which he closes his article, cannot ap- 
ply to them, excellent though it be : 

‘¢ Stretch yourselves on no Proerustes bed of fixed rules 
and conventional regulations as to what the settlement 
should or should not do, but grow and develop naturally in 
accordance with your own environment, premising only that 
the main thing is to obtain and conserve right human rela- 
tions: for where injustice reigns, brotherly love is impos- 


sible.” 


A JEWISH ORPHANAGE, 


A London letter to the American Hebrew contains the tol- 
lowing interesting account of N’veh Hatzedek, the Abode ot 
Righteousness, the Jews’ Hospital, and Orphan Asylum at 
Norwood, which recently celebrated its centenary : 

This asylum is the only Jewish Orphanage in Great Brit- 
aim and is, on that account, of especially great interest to our 
coreligionists throughout the empire. It does not assume 
such dimensions as you would imagine it should under such 
circumstances, and does not seem to be carried on on such at 
broad basis of philanthropy as similar institutions in the 
United States, and could take a few lessons from American 
Jewry in that respect, 

Mr. G. Faudel Phillips presided over the recent: annual 
meeting and his wite presided at the distribution of prizes, 
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the total amount of these being £90 in gold, besides several 
others of more or less value (equally divided between the 
hoys and girls). 

During the past year, the largest number of children in 
the building at one time was 277, and the smallest 253, the 
average being 267. The average in 1893 was 256. — Forty- 
six of the children came from Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and almost a score of other provincial 
towns. Forty-five children left the institution during the 
year. Of the twenty-seven boys, four were apprenticed to 
cabinetmakers, two to upholsterers, and one was apprenticed 
to each of the following: watchmaker, wholesale clothier, 
outfitter, wholesale stationer, bespoke tailor, medalist and 
jeweler, electro plater, skin and leather dresser, mechanical 
dentist, wood turner, silver chaser, as clerk to musical in- 
strument maker. Two were sent to America, two returned 
to parents and relatives ; one on trial at the Home in Coven- 
try, one adopted by a well-to-do lady, one withdrawn by 
mother, one gone home on trial, one run away. The very 
fact that I use the word ‘‘one” so often seems sufficient to 
indicate the small scale on which things are done at this 
asylum; but, nevertheless, the work accomplished is of a 
character that calls forth praise. At the present about 90 
lads who have been apprenticed by the institution are under 
the supervision of the Apprenticing Committee, who act as 
guardians. 

Much greater difficulty, we are told, is found in dealing 
satisfactorily with the girls on leaving than with the boys. 
Of the eighteen girls only four have entered domestic ser- 
vice, as the Committee are especially anxious they should, 
the rest have gone home to their friends, with the exception 
of two, who have been adopted. 

There are two causes: the parents are anxious to have the 
girls at home to help in domestic duties; the girls prefer to 
enter into poorly paid trades—cap making, tailoring and the 


like—as they have y certain measure of freedom. The peo- 
ple of New York can very well appreciate the disappoint- 
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ment that philanthropists of London feel by reason of lack 
of success in this direction. |The only thing, I fear, that is 
effective is example; Jewish servant girls may, if rendered 
happy, persuade their companions to join the ranks, thus 
sarning their board and goodly stipend besides. 

Of late, the institution has begun practically to realize the 
meaning of the proverb ‘* Mens sana in corpore sana,” add- 
ing to annual expenditures in the food department £130, in 
the hope of combating the deplorable conditions that result 
from want and deprivation in early life. The evmnastic 
training, under Sergeant O’Keefe, is very effective, and the 
results are indeed marvelous. 

In all the cities of America, wherever you tind a Jewish 
Orphan Asylum, you find a brass band, the youngsters who 
form the same, reaching a high standard of excellence and 
thrilling vast audiences, with volume at any rate, at great 
public occasions. So at this institution, as Honorary Secretary 
Mr. Felix A. Davis, in his last report, writes: ‘*Thanks to 
the munificent donations and presents of several gentlemen, 
the school is now able to boast of a fully equipped brass 
band.” The schools here referred to are attached to the 
building ; the instruction is conducted on strictly Orthodox 
principles. 


MANASSAS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
STATEMENT OF First YEAR'S Work. 


Notwithstanding the humble beginning and meagre accom- 
modations, the character of the work of the Manassas Indus- 
trial school at once attracted attention and drew to it more 
pupils than it was possible to accommodate, in spite of the 
fact that the new building, Howland Hall, had been com- 
pleted and was in use. 

Instruction was given in language, arithmetic, geography, 
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history, physiology, vocal music, carpentry, cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, laundry-work, and some farming. The 
industrial work was made co-ordinate with the literary work, 
that is, the boys were made to feel that the lessons in the 
shop and on the farm were of as much importance as the 
arithmetic or history lesson; the girls were taught, and 
they believed before the term closed, that learning to sew 
and keep house properly is of more value to them than a 
smattering knowledge of the many ologies taught in some 
schools, 

The school was a real workshop in which every workman 
was inspired with the spirit of labor and its dignity. The 
desire to learn to do something skilfully and without waste, 
hecame so strong and general that many of the girls asked 
admission to the classes in carpentry, and a few boys in turn 
sought admission to sewing classes. 

In the use of the saw, chisel, and hammer, the girls 
demonstrated, beyond all question, the ability of girls to 
learn the use of tools, and those boys who entered the class 
in sewing can insert patches, sew on buttons, do a little 
darning, probably much better than their mothers and elder 
sisters, who never attended such a class. 

In cooking, the girls had one lesson a week in theory and 
devoted the remainder of the time to real doing, by cooking 
for both faculty and students. This afforded them the very 
best training possible, because they learned to cook by 
cooking. 

Just at the time when the school seemed to be doing the 
most good for its pupils, attracting wide and favorable at- 
tention, and during the coldest weather ever known in this 
section, Howland Hall, the only building we had tor school 
purposes and dormitories, was destroyed by a tire, which 
resulted from a detective flue. 

But that spirit of pluck and self-reliance which had in- 
spired us and served us so well in the beginning did not fail 
to stimulate us during gur passage through a most trying 


period. 
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School work was suspended but a single day. We re- 
sumed work ina church near by without the loss of a pupil. 
Not one could be induced to leave the school. 

The people of Manassas came to our reliet by taking our 
girls into their families and boarding them at the nominal 
sum of tour dollars a month, and contributing money, labor, 
and material towards a new building now in process of erec- 
tion. Our triends in Boston, New York, and Washington, 
have rendered us substantial aid. 

School opened in a kitchen October 25, with two teachers, 
Dr. IK. P. Clemens and Miss M. E. Vernon, and seven 
pupils. Closed) May 30, with six teachers, all of whom 
taught without salaries, and fifty-five pupils, of whom 
twenty-two were boarders and were charged for board, room, 
and tuition eight dollars a month, tour dollars in money and 
the balance in labor. 

The cost per day tor each boarding student, for most of 
the time, was less than fifteen cents. 

This shows the economy with which the school was man- 
aged, and it is earnestly hoped that this showing will induce 
the friends of true education to assist us in maintaining a 
school which seeks to teach habits of industry, frugality, and 
virtue. 

Rusn Re SHipren, 


President Board of Directors. 


INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


The last quarterly report of the agent of the Industrial 
Aid Society of Boston to the board ot directors is remark- 
able. The figures of the quarter compared with the figures 
of the corresponding quarter of 1894, show a great gain and 
a healthier tone in the industrial world. First, a larger 
number of employers have sought help—l0O15 against 916; 
second, a decrease in the number of applicants for work— 
1077 against 1594; third, an increase in the number actual- 
ly employed—45 against 874. In other words, 97 more 
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employers have sought help, 517 less employees have sought 
places, and 71 more people have been placed during the 
three months ending in July, 1895, than in the three corres- 
ponding months of 1894. 

Sixty-tour women with children were sent to homes in the 
country, being the largest number ever sent in any one quar- 
ter. The number given employment in the men’s depart- 
ment does not include the number given lots to cultivate in 
the suburbs. We have given out fifty-two lots to cultivate ; 
they were all taken by men with families, except two lots 
that are cultivated by women and children, As a rule, the 
lots are well planted and have been well cared for, and give 
promise of good returns. A competent farmer is in charge 
and devotes his entire time to the work. Several men who 
planted lots afterward procured permanent work, and their 
lots are now being cared for by some member of the family, 
in a number of instances by the wife. The lots are planted 
principally with potatoes and beans; some have a row of 
peas and corn and have already harvested some of their peas. 
The experiment, although on a much smaller scale than at 
first thought of, bids fair to become a success, 


LAW AND ORDER. 


The tollowing brief account of the origin of the Connecti- 
cut State League, written by the Rev. H. M. Bowden, its first 
Secretary, we observe in one of the public documents of 
said League, and publish as an aid or incentive to other 
young clergymen to go and do likewise : 


ORIGIN OF THE State LEAGUE. 


In 1891, Rev. Clarence Greeley, then pastor of a church 
in Mt. Carmel * in the town of Hamden, had it called to his 


* Now lecturer on Sociology in the University of North Carolina. 
Note.—1t was this experience that led Mr. Greeley to the World’s 
Congress at Chicago, and to undertake the development of the Inter- 
national Law and Order League. His address in Berkeley Temple, 


Loston. 
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attention that for years there had existed in a corner of the 
town of Hamden, lying adjacent to New Haven, certain 
brothels which all previous efforts had failed to root out. 























sy newspaper agitation, by a series of sermons, by a hard 
political fight, Mr. Greeley and his supporters finally suc- 
ceeded in uprooting the evil. 

In the course of the struggle one thing had been made 
plain, namely, that local sympathy could not always be 
counted upon in such a fight. Recognizing that many such 
hattles should be fought in Connecticut, Mr. Greeley con- 
cluded that the best plan for securing the aid and encourage- 
ment needed in such cases would be to organize the law and 
order sentiment which certainly exists in our state, but which 
is not able to thoroughly express itself through lack of 
organization. Out of this need and this hope has come the 
Citizens’ Law and Order League of Connecticut. 

Discussion and some informal meetings ot those interested 
led to a public meeting in June, 1892, when a constitution 
was adopted and temporary officers elected. The first an- 
nual meeting was held in New Haven on September 28, 
1892, when it was found that the League had members in 
sixty-three towns in the state, and the work was rapidly 
spreading. It was voted to elect a general manager with a 
silary, open permanent headquarters, and go forward in the 


work. 


COTTAGE SANITARIUM., 


A movement has been started to establish two cottages at 
Aiken, South Carolina, where invalids whose finances do not 
admit of their paying tor proper accommodation, can be 





lodged and cared for at small expense to themselves, 
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Northern as well as Southern physicians encourage this 


undertaking in the mild, dry climate of Aiken, where poor 


invalids drift into badly built houses with entirely inade- 
quate accessories, because they can aftord nothing better. 

In many cases it is wiser that they should not leave their 
homes, because too ill to be benefitted ; in many more, al- 
though not too ill to be helped, it is better that they should 
not go unless they can be properly lodged and cared for. 

It is for a small number of this class of invalids that we 
propose to build two cottages with special regard to health. 
We intend to secure as matron a nurse trained according to 
the modern hygienic methods of such an institution, so that 
there shall be given to the community at large an example 
of health and cleanliness, and to the inmates not only bene- 
fit during their stay, but guiding principles tor the proper 
care of themselves and of others after returning to their own 
homes. 

The responsibility of the undertaking will be with a board 
of directors. 

The amount received trom the patients will help, but can- 
not pay all expenses; therefore, an endowment is needed. 
If the requisite sum is received tor building and furnishing 
without endowment, each year will come the problem how 
to raise the money to support what has been started. 

A lot of land has been given and part of the required sum 
for building: we ask for $35,000 to complete building and 
furnishing, and tor an endowment. 

The aim of this undertaking is twofold. It is not only for 
the sake of invalids as individuals, but to help, through the 
careful treatment and scientific record of their cases, the in- 
vestigation and amelioration of pulmonary disease through 
out the land. 

To those who have at any time of their lives needed x 
change of climate, and to those who have had any one dear 
to them made confortable by such help, we earnestly appeal 
in behalf of the many who caanot secure this advantage tor 


themselves. 
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COTTAGE SANITARIUM. 


Dinecrors. 


Judge James Avonricu, Aiken, S.C 

Henry M. Dipper, vs vs 

Artruur P. Forp, os vs 

Francis Saaw, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Louisa P. Loring, Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Miss ELeen F. Mason, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Roperr MacCarrer, Albany, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT MONTGOMERY, ALA, 


I have each day in my room about sixty pupils, in four 
classes, and in the main building lower grades, of about 
sixty in one class each day. The work makes a good 
showing. This vear we have a new building, of my own 
design. We entered it) April Ist, and find it} most 
convenient, 

Teaching, help, and money are needed as much now, it 
not more, than ever, and it will pay, not perhaps in money, 
hut in the feeling that the personal help and money are pro- 
ducing real results in the uplifting of mankind and inereas- 
ing the stability of the Republic, 


Scientific temperance instruction in the public schools has 
right of way in Wilmington, Del. — Prizes in money were 
otfered tor the best essays on temperance—or intemperance 
—a grand rally of the school children arranged, with an in- 
teresting, spirited program, the prizes being awarded. The 
prize essays—thirty in’ number 





were printed in a pretty 
souvenir book, which, scattered through the town of Wil- 
mington, will preach many a temperance sermon where an- 
other voice would not be tolerated, 














PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD E HALE, D. D. : ' ; - Editor in Ohief~ 
JOHN STILMAN SMITH, : . - : - Business Manager. 


The publishers of the LENp A HAND MAGAZINE are about 
making some important changes in their business management, 
and take this opportunity to offer to Libraries a complete set of 
this Magazine at a large reduction from the published price. 

No more valuable books of reference, on all questions re- 
lating to charities and reforms, are published, and a complete 
set would be an important acquisition to any library. 

The published price for the fifteen volumes is $30.00. 
We offer the balance of the edition, consisting of but 
a few sets, for $15.00, bound in halt American Russia, cloth 


sides. 

Do you wish to know how to have no steam, A Midsummer Magazine 
and not half the usual work on wash-day: Ask | 
your grocer for a barof Dobbins’ Electric Soap, | Frank R. Stockton, the author of ‘*The Lady, 
and the directions will tell you how. Be sure | or the Tiger?” contributes under the title of 
to get no imitation. ‘There are lots of them. “Love Before Breakfast,” one of the most de- 


lightful love stories tothe August Ladies’ Home 

‘ Journal, Dr. Parkhurst writes wisely and well 
Magazines for Nearly Half. of “The Training of a Child,” giving advice 
which cannot fail to be of value to parents 
CLUB WITH THIS PAPER. WE DIVIDE | &¥ery Where. The biography of the number 
consists of a most interesting sketch of ‘The 

WITH YOU. TAKE THIS LIST, Writer We Know as ‘Octave Thanet.’ ”’ — Ethel 
Regular | Mackenzie McKen a_ writes interestingly 0,4 

re nn nee ‘both. | “The Author of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ” and 
| Mrs.Hamiliton Mott contributes a short sketch 

| of Mrs. Theodore Thomas. ‘om Moore’s lirst 


Harper’s Magazine one year, . $3.00 $6.00 
Harper’s Young People. . 3.50 1.00 | Sweetheart,” who lies buried in an unknown 
grave in Greenwood Cemetery,’ is touchingly 
written of. ‘‘American Girls as Violinists” are 
St. Nicholas . . : . 4.50 5,00 | written of by Frederic Reddall. Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland writes of “When Living in the Country.” 
Women who love dainty needlework will he de- 
Wide Awake -  -  - + 4,00 4.40 | Jighted with Helen Mar Adams’ “Louis XV. 
Embroidery Designs” and Miss Roberts’ “Set 
of Six Doilies.” Eben E. Rexford of “Flower 
Shows in Small Cities,” and Isabel A. Mallon 
contributes a daintily-illustrated page on the 
“Pretty Summer Bodices.” Published by The 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, 
for ten cents per number and one dollar per year. 


PheCentury .  «. « « 5.50 6.00 | 
Atlantic Monthly . .  . 5.00 6.00 | 


The Christian Union . 1.50 500 
Cosmopolitan. . ; 5 3.50 3.50 
Cassell’s Family Magazine . 2.50 3.50 


Boston Commonwealth . ‘ 3.00 4.9) 


New England Magazine . a 4.00 5.00 
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North Carolina Plants. 





In this advertisement we name but a few of the plants we can furnish. 
All, except those that bear transplanting from woods to lawn without danger 
of dying, are garden grown plants with good tops and well rooted. 
few plants named below are all well worthy of a place in private grounds. 
To all who wish, we will give special directions how and where to plant in 
order that the best results may be obtained. 


HERBS. 
Each, Doz. 
SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA, 25 2.50 
Arare and very beautiful little 
evergreen flowering plant,with 
an interesting history. 


GALAX APHYLLA, 25 
One of Shortia’s few relatives. 
Very beautiful and a fitting 
companion for Shortia. 


PARNASSIA ASARIFOLIA, 25 
Grows in moist places and 
bears waxy looking white 
flowers nearly an inch in 
diameter. 


IRIS VERNA, 25 
A pretty little Iris that should 
please the most fastidious. 


HELONIAS BULLATA, 25 
One of our finest and rarest 
big plants. 


LILIUM SUPERBUM, .25 
Few plants are more orna- 
mental than this lily which 
grows from 5 to8 ft. in height 
and bears as many as 25 
beautiful flowers. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM, 25 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM, .20 


CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS, .25 
This large yellow Lady’s- 
slipper should be in all col- 
lections of hardy perennials. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE, .25 
Another orchid worthy of 
cultivation. 


2.00 


2.00 


1.50 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
1.50 
2.00 


1.50 


SHRUES. 


STUARTIA PENTAGYNA, .50 
An American Camellia, rare and very 
beautiful. 

CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA, .30 
Well worthy of a place in our 
grounds. 


These and many other herbs, shrubs, and trees we ¢ 


Hun 
10.00 


6 00 


5.00 


10.00 


8.00 


10.00 
8.00 
8.00 


6.00 


Doz. 


5.00 


KALMIa LATIFOLIA, 50 
Our mountain laurel, one of the most 
beautiful of our evergreen flowering 
shrubs. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, .50 
Our largest Rhododendron, and one 
of the tinest shrubs in all the world. 


RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSE, 50 
Rarer than mazrimum. 
RHODODENDRON PUNCTALUM, .50 


A smaller plant, but beautiful and 
worthy of cultivation. 


RHODODENDRON VASEYI, .60 
This is a deciduous Rhododendron 
and resembles the Azaleas. By many 
this is considered our finest deciduous 
shrub. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiftul than a bed of Vaseyi. Rare. 


AZALEA CALENDULACEA, 50 


Flame colored azalea, gorgeous and 
beautiful. 


AZALEA ARBORESCENS, -40 
Large white azalea, beautiful and 
deliciously fragrant. 

CHIONANTHUS VIRGINICA, 40 
Virginia Fringe ‘Tree shou'd have a 
place on every lawn. As its name 
would suggest, it bears pure snowy- 
white fringed tlowers. 


TREES. 

TSUGA CAROLINIA, 50 
Carolina Hemlock is our rarest ever- 
green, and we have nothing finer. 

ANDROMEDA ARBOREA, 50 


This tree Andromeda is beautiful at 
all times, but especially so in autumn. 


| HALESIA TETRAPTERA, 50 
2.50 


Silverbell or Snowdrop Tree as it is 
commonly called, is a small tree with 
mottled bark, and, as its name sug- 
gests, bears white bell-shaped flowers. 


The 


Doz. 


4.00 


5.00 


5.00 


4.00 


6.00 


5.00 


4.00 


4.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


‘an furnish in large or small 


quantities, and can ship either in spring or f: ull, as best suits the convenience of the 


purchaser 


Address all orders and communications to 


SHORTIA SCHOOL, HIGHLANDS, N. C. 











Our Free Hospital 
IS NOW OUR WORKS, 


THE RICHEST AND BEST 
Known and so recognized by the British 
& American Association, before which 
five essays were read and discussed, and 
the only Food that they ever have endors- 
ed, is MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. — It 
makes new blood faster than all prepa- 
rations new will 
cleanse the system of disease as well as 
relieve it of prostration 
exhaustion. 


ALL MOTHERS need 
tion, and that which can 
without the labor of digestion is the best, 
as it restores the stomach to action so 


I< i vl 


known, and blood 


nervous or 


extra nutri- 


be absorbed 


that it can utilize even more food; such 
is MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 
WITH BABIES, if weak, sick, teeth- 


ing, nursing, or brought up on other 
foods, if they do not thrive, if five drops, 
at each feeding, of MURDOCK’S 
LIQUID FOOD is added to the food 
given, their lost or needed vitality will 
be restored in than thirty days. 
Never change the food of a baby. 


less 


PARALYSIS! Read this for the ben- 
efit of the Paralytic! Every case that has 
been under Medical treatment three 
months and no relief we will give one 
case of MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 
We have never known of a case that 
could not walk and talk in thirty days 
after taking it. 


CONSUMPTIVES! Any consumptive 
that has been under Medical treatment 
three months and no relief, we will give 
of MURDOCK’S LIQUID 


one case 


FOOD. We do this as we can prolong | 
their lives many years, even in Chronic 


Cases. ° 








[IN SURGICAL CASES, or when a 
limb is broken, by taking MURDOCK’S 
LIQUID FOOD the wound or limb will 
heal much quicker and stronger than 
by any other treatment. Confirmed by 
the loss of five to one thousand opera- 
tions at our Free Hospitals where three 


thousand operations were made, and all 


of them internal: and we 


every day in the year, whereas 


operated 
n all 


| other Hospitals, they only operate nine 


| 





| sufficient 


months of the year on account of relapse 
following capital operations. 


Any suffering from 
disease that will not yield to medical 
treatment in three months, we will give 
MURDOCK’S = LIQUID 
make them better. 


Murdock Liguid Food Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


person any 


of 
FOOD to cure 


or 


THE 


Industrial Aid Society 


in the interest of the worthy. Selects the best work- 
ingmen and women, boys and girls, for help of every 
sort in city and country. 


Character, Capability aud Need, 


The Chief Requirements Considered. 
NO CHARGES. 
APPLY 


Boom 25. Charity Building: 
CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


AGENTS $75 \ WEEK 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themo 


ed in all facts 











“Ww phy Plates gol 
er, nickel, ete, on watcher 
eg\ jewelry, table- ware, bicycles au! 
all metal goods; fine outtits f 
‘agents; different sizes; alway. 
ready; no battery; no toy 
Seb: panes no limit to piatir 

@ great money ma 


W. P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 15, “Columbus. Ohio 















LEND A HAND. 


VOLUME XV. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful 

T effort in all parts of the country for the relief of poverty, the pre- 

vention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of the 
Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 

























Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home 
of many of our best writers. 

It gives adequate attention to our local charities in Boston. But its 
work is national, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 
Its correspondence is so extensive that we are able to secure information 
as to successful eflort in all parts of America. 

The conductors try to present the subjects discussed in such form as 
shall enlist general interest. It is not a journal of the science of social 
economy ; it is rather a record of successful effort. 

The Editorial Board consists of : 

Epwarp E. Has, Chairman. 

Mrs. BerNARD WHITMAN, the Secretary of the Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Rev. Joun Tunis, to whom are assigned the subjects relating to 
co-operative charity. 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, Secretary of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association. 

A. Biuair THaw, M. D., Santa Monica, California. 

H. SipNgey EVERETT. 

Joun VisuEr, Secretary of the Illinois Conference of Charities. 

Riv. CLARENCE GREELEY, General Agent of the International Law 





and Order League. 
And we have had_ regular assistance from Hon. HeErBertT WELSH, 
President of the National Indian Association; Pror. Ricuarp T. Ety, 


Hon. ALrrep T. Wire, Hon. Seru Low, Miss Mary A. LAatupury, 
Miss AnnA L. Dawes, Miss Saran H. PALFrey, Miss Lucretia P. 
Hae, and GreorGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 

F 








Price, $2,00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 









A NEW SCHOOL REA DER. 


Epwakb EVERETT HALe’s Patriotic SrTory, 


‘THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 


This little book, written during the war, and intended to 
assist in raising the standard of love of country and true patriot- 
ism, is well fitted for the study of our young people today. 

Its pure English and vivid descriptions, added to _ its 
patriotic character, make it eminently a fit book for supplement- 
ary reading in grammar and high schools. 

Printed on white paper with clear type, and bound in 
attractive covers displaying the American flag, it cannot fail 


to please. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Board Covers, 25 cents. 


Paper Covers, 20 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
We are glad to send sample copies to superintendents or 
teachers of schools for 15 cents. 


We make a liberal discount to schools. 





J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place. BOSTON, MASS. 
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